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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
> 
HERE seems to be little doubt that Russia is at the present 
moment both restless and irresolute. She is dissatisfied 
with the state of things both in Europe and in the East, in great 
wrath about Bulgaria, uneasy as to the influences acting on the 
Porte, disgusted with the entente cordiale between Germany and 
Austria, angry as to our post at Port Hamilton in the Corea, 
where she would like to establish herself in Port Lazereff, and 
dissatisfied with the concessions which she has won from us in 
the discussion of the Afghan frontier. Her ruler hardly knows 
whether he will press the quarrel in the West or in the East, 
and is looking uneasily and suspiciously at all that happens. 
Hence, no doubt, the French readiness to go close to the verge 
of breach of contract with England as to the New Hebrides; for 
if France and Russia joined, it would no longer be of the same 
consequence to France to keep on good terms with England. 
And hence, too, the new difficulty which is now threatening us 
on the Afghan frontier. 





There, it seems that the English and Russian Commissioners 
can by no means come to terms as to the boundary at Khoja 
Saleh, the question being as to a small portion of territory 
included in a bend of the Oxus at that place, which the Afghans 
claim as from time immemorial their own, while the Russians 
say that it is not, under the terms under which the Boundary 
Commission was appointed, within the Afghan claim. The 
matter must, of course, be determined by England and Russia, 
and not by the Frontier Commission, which has done all the 
surveying necessary to the geographical settlement of the 
question ; but it seems to be admitted,—(1), that the disputed 


territory will not be ceded by Afghanistan without war; and (2),. 


that Russia has got some technical advantage over us, arising 
out of the terms on which the Commission was drawn. However 
this may be, Russia will prove reasonable or unreasonable just 
in proportion as she wishes to press on England in the East, 
and that, again, may depend on whether she is or is not con- 
templating a breach with Germany and Austria. The situation 
is not an inviting one. 


In France, the only rumour of interest appears to be the 
rumour that President Grévy, who has just entered upon his 
eightieth year, is thinking of retiring, and of naming M. de 
Freycinet to the National Assembly as the most suitable suc- 
cessor, This is only a rumour, though the first part of it seems 
to be genera!ly credited in Paris, and the second part of it, 
though it is quite incredible unless M. Grévy wants to put a 
spoke in M. de Freycinet’s wheel, really indicates the successor 
who is at present far the most probable choice of the next 


is highly respectable, and no one has ever regarded him as at all 
likely to exert a dangerous personal influence over the French 
Legislature. M.de Freycinet resembles him in decorum and 
moral respectability, and certainly he is given as little credit 
for wishing to play the part of a despot as ever was M. Grévy. 
The French would trust him to do nothing likely to make 
France blush for her President, and they would also trust him 
not to do anything likely to make the legislative body repent 
that in electing the President they had elected a master. 


Parliament was addressed by the Queen on Thursday in the 
shortest and driest of messages. It contained little beyond the 
statement :— The Session of the last Parliament was inter- 
rupted before the ordinary work of the year had been com- 
pleted, in order that the sense of my people might be taken on 
certain important proposals with regard to the government of 
Ireland. The result of that appeal has been to confirm the 
conclusion to which the late Parliament had come.” For the 
rest, the message only requested the House of Commons to vote 
the Estimates presented to the last Parliament. There was no 
reference to foreign relations; none to Burmah and its diffi- 
culties; none to Belfast and its riots. 


In the House of Lords, the Address in answer to the Speech 
from the Throne was moved by the Earl of Onslow and seconded 
by Lord de Ros, after which Lord Granville asked Lord Salisbury 
why he had not waited till October to meet Parliament, rather 
than meet it with no policy to announce. He pressed fora general 
outline of Lord Salisbury’s Irish policy, and twitted him with 
having been indignant with Mr. Gladstone for asking for a delay 
of. six weeks in producing his Irish policy; while he himself, on 
the contrary, appears to be contemplating a delay of six months, 
and that the six months which cover the winter,—the most 
anxious time in Ireland,—before producing his. The Duke of 
Argyll followed in a pretty sharp attack on the late Govern- 
ment. He especially dwelt on Mr. Gladstone’s very strong 
language in 1871, when criticising Mr. Isaac Butt :—* Can 
any sensible man, any rational man, suppose that at this 
time of day, in the condition of this world, we are going to 
disintegrate the great capital institutions of this country for 
the purpose of making ourselves ridiculous in the sight of 
mankind, and crippling any power we possess for bestowing 
benefits on the inhabitants of Ireland ?” Language of this kind 
did not look quite like a fifteen years’ suspension of judgment on 
the subject of Home-rule. The Duke likened Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bill to a bill sent in by a veterinary surgeon “for curing the 
mare until it died,” and he regarded the great evil in Ireland as 
the fact that there has been “a weakness und insecurity and 
uncertainty as to the very fundamental doctrines of human 
society ” in Ireland which the late Government had encouraged. 


Lord Carnarvon declared that he had done his best to avail 
himself of the powers given by the law to keep order in Treland, 
but that ‘‘ the law was insufficient for the purpose.” Further, he 
did not think that there was wisdom in insisting on giving 
“identical institutions to England and Ireland.” “Ireland does 
not want the same institutions. Ireland cannot bear them.” We 
are in danger of injuring Ireland by forcibly assimilating the 
institutions of the two countries. That seems to us wise enough, 
and it is doubtless Lord Carnarvon’s reason for desiring some 
sort of Home-rule in Ireland. It is not, however, any reason 
for handing over Ireland to the party which has shown itself 
wholly unconservative of what was good in Ireland, and 
desirous to revolutionise the country in the worst and basest 
sense. 

Lord Salisbury began by pointing out that the credits granted 
to the late Government would expire on November Ist, and 
that had he waited till October tosummon Parliament, he might 
have been in great danger of leaving the Government without 
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any financial resources. He treated the dispute with Russia as 
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to twenty miles of Afghan frontier as not very important. “I 
think there is every reason to hope that the Governments will 
come to an agreement on the subject.” With evidently a 
certain anxiety as to the position in Balgaria, Lord Salisbury 
expressed a firm hope that he should be able “ to maintain per- 
manently the peace of Europe.” Then he referred to Ireland. 
He thought that though the expired Crimes Act contained 
valuable provisions, the value of them had been overrated. 
Perhaps he was wrong in formerly accepting office without being 
able to renew the valuable clauses of the Crimes Act, but he 
would not admit that he was wrong in initiating what the Duke 
of Argyll called “ the blarney-suit of conciliation.” Mr. Glad- 
stone’s sudden change altered everything. The late Prime 
Minister proposed measures “ which would have placed the whole 
machinery for the repression of crime in Ireland in the hands of 
those who hitherto with too good reason have been suspected of 
being themselves the favourers and the instigators of crime.” 
This had transformed the whole situation. It made it necessary 
to study the problem before them with very great care before 
announcing their policy in any detail. “ We were returned with 
one mandate,—to maintain the Union.” And that mandate 
they wished to carry out in the best possible way. 


Lord Salisbury regarded local government as not an Irish 
question, but as a United Kingdom question, and held that it 
must be dealt with “on lines generally similar at the same time 
over the whole country,”—the most dangerous principle, in our 
opinion, which the new Government have announced. He pro- 
posed a Commission to inquire carefully into the development 
of Irish fisheries and arterial drainage. With regard to social 
order, Lord Salisbury showed that at present thirty-eight police- 
men are employed in guarding the life and property of the Earl 
of Kenmare, and as they cost in general about £100 a year per 
man, that gives £3,800 a year spent in guarding one valuable 
life. He thought that by sending Sir Redvers Buller to Ireland, 
to look after the system by which outrages are repressed in 
Kerry, Clare, parts of Cork, and Limerick, this very expensive 
use of the police might be avoided. 


Further, the Government, though they intended to hold fast 
by the Act of 1881, and to enforce the law giving the landlords 
the judicial rents, would not scruple to inquire into the alleged 
inability of a certain class of tenants, since the supposed fall in 
the price of produce, to pay their rents; into all combinations 
against rent; and into the disposition of the tenantry to buy 
their land when they can. The Government would prefer to 
see the duality of ownership which the Land Act of 1881 
established, turned as far as possible into single ownership. 
And one object of the Irish Commission to be appointed to 
inquire into this question will be to show how we may promote 
as far as possible single ownerships and peasant-proprietorships. 
After this speech, the Address was agreed to, and the House of 
Lords separated. 


Before the debate on the Address began in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Bradilaugh raised a preliminary skirmish by 
proposing to abolish the Sessional Order prohibiting the 
interference of Peers in elections as “a high infringement of 
the privileges and liberties of the Commons.” This Mr. Brad- 
laugh described as an obsolete order, habitually disregarded, and 
never enforced, and he declared that in recent elections the Earl 
of Sandwich, the Duke of Hamilton, the Duke of Argyll, the 
Earl of Leicester, Earl Cowper, Lord Wantage, and the Duke 
of Norfolk had openly disregarded it. To the cries of “ Lord 
Wolverton,” with which his list was supplemented, Mr. Bradlaugh 
remarked that he did not offer his list as exhaustive. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson seconded Mr. Bradlaugh, and then Lord Randolph 
Churchill deprecated so rough a proceeding as dispensing at 
once with this Sessional Order, in which he thought there was 
some value. He proposed rather to pass it, and at the beginning 
of the next Session to appoint a Committee to inquire into the 
whole matter, in which he was supported by Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor spoke for Mr. Bradlaugh’s motion, as did 
Mr. Robertson, especially on the ground that Mr. Gladstone 
had regarded the resolution as the opening of an attack upon 
the House of Lords. Such an attack he should wish to help. 
Nevertheless, the House voted the Sessional Order by a 
majority of 168 (294 to 1268). 


The Address was moved by Colonel King-Harman and 
seconded by Mr. Maclean, who assured Mr. Gladstone that 
his Home-rule Bills were dead, and that no one would try 








to succeed where he had failed. Mr. Gladstone then Tose, and 
in a speech of great tranquillity and dignity, asserted his ie 
and even growing conviction that the Irish policy of the 
late Government was conceived wholly on the right lines, He 
congratulated the Government heartily on having announced 
no policy of coercion, even though, so far as he could judge 
there was more excuse for such a policy now than in January 
last when Parliament was asked to give special powers for put. 
ting down the National League. He hinted that this proveg the 
policy of coercion to be at an end; and with every admission 
that coercion would not be applied again, he thought that Home. 
rule for Ireland came nearer. Mr. Gladstone urged the Govern. 
ment to announce its Irish policy before the winter, and pointed 
out the great danger of allowing the present favourable moment 
to pass by, and letting a new “ No-rent” cry go forth without 
having settled the Irish Question while circumstances favoured 
the measure. 


Lord Randolph Churchill, in reply, urged, not perhaps very 
strongly, that the very fact that Mr. Gladstone was now at 
the head of the Irish Party afforded a guarantee that that 
party would not use its power in Ireland to stimulate illegal 
methods of agitation. He reproached Mr. Gladstone with anti. 
cipating a “ No-rent” cry, an anticipation which he thought 
might be interpreted in Ireland as a hint. He spoke of the 
Belfast riots, amidst Irish jeering, with great reprobation, but 
upheld warmly in general the excellence of the conduct of the 
Constabulary. He declared his intention to come to Parliament 
for more power the moment he found his power to maintain 
order in Ireland inadequate. He described the two Commissions 
of Inquiry,—both, as we understand, to be mainly Irish Com. 
missions,—much as Lord Salisbury had described them, but 
was much jeered at by the Parnellites for proposing them, And 
he stated that in the spring Parliament would find that the 
Government were about to introduce for the whole United 
Kingdom a uniform measure for the organisation of local 
government, or at least one as nearly uniform for all three 
Kingdoms as circumstances would permit. Lord Randolph's 
speech was entirely discreet. There was no sign in it of the 
old free-lance. 


Mr. Tuke’s report on his distribution of seed-potatoes to the 
islands off the West Coast of Ireland, from Achill southwards, has 
been published ; and as it contains an account of his eighth visit 
during recent years to this poverty-stricken coast, it is well worth 
careful reading. Of the small agricultural holdings on these 
islands, and even on the shore of the mainland, Mr. Tuke is more 
and more thoroughly persuaded on every visit he makes that even if 
held rent-free, they would not keep the heads of their occupants 
above water. “The fact that the small holdings of worn-out 
land cannot support the crowded population is no longer a de- 
bateable question. It is unanimously borne witness to. From 
priest, or landlord, or tenant, there is but one response : ‘ With- 
out other means of earning money, there is no possibility of 
living out of the land.’ ‘The living isn’t in it, rent or no 
rent, yer honour!’ And can it be otherwise ? Consider Achill, 
with its thonsand families, of whom three-fourths are living on 
holdings so small that the rental or valuation does not exceed 
303s. a year each,—and few of the remainder exceed £4 a year! 
Take another instance in Connemara, of one thousand families 
attempting to live on 1,700 acres of arable bog-land, mere 
patches of soil lying among great boulders.” On the other hand, 
Mr. Tuke is convinced that fisheries might be made to take the 
place of land-tillage, especially if the Tramways Act were 
carried out so as to give these fisheries the means of sending 
their fish to suitable markets. Mr. Tuke also believes heartily 
in very carefully superintended emigration, but is convinced 
that without carefal superintendence the expenditure on emi- 
gration might do pure mischief. 


The Government has increased its success wherever any 0! 
its officers have been challenged for re-election. Thus, Mr. 
Henry Matthews was returned without a struggle on Wedues- 
day week; and yesterday week Mr. Ritchie was returned for 
the St. George’s-in-the-East Division of the Tower Hamlets by 
a majority of 657; whereas at the July election Mr. Ritchie beat 
Mr. Eve by only 485 votes. Last week, while Mr. Ritchie lost 
the help of only 15 supporters, his opponent lost the help o 
187 supporters. In the election for the Newton Division of 
Lancashire, vacated by the raising of Sir Richard Cross to 
the Peerage, the majority of the Government has been slightly 
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from 916 in July, to 707 on Monday; but 
Mr. Legh, though no doubt a good Conservative candidate, had 
nee the claims of Sir Richard Cross on the electorate, and 
probably there was no real apprehension as to the loss of the 


seat to the Home-ruler. 


scitglicwecieili 
reduced, namely, 


Last Saturday night, Belfast was the scene of a moon- 
light rifle-duel between the Orangemen and the Roman 
Catholics, which resulted in two or three deaths and several 
injuries. It is said that the duel went on for several hours 
without any interference of the police or soldiers, the non- 
combatants on both sides bringing up the ammunition 
to the combatants, and clearing away all that could inter- 
fere with their work. For the shooting of Isaac Weir 
Jackson by the police quartered in M‘Kenna’s public-house 
during that night, nine Belfast constables were found guilty 
of murder by the coroner’s inquest, and have since been 
arrested for trial. Since Sunday morning there has been 
no more violence, but the people of Belfast are very naturally 
disgusted with the incompetence shown in the events of 
the last fortnight, and we notice that many of the Pro- 
testants are asking to have Belfast supplied with a police 
force on the Metropolitan type,—i.e., the type of London or 
Dublin,—and to have stipendiary magistrates, with thorough 
professional training, substituted for the incompetent municipal 
authorities of their borough. Doubtless both these reforms 
would be very wholesome, and would contribute something to 
the cause of order. But so long as you have two great parties 
in the borough delighting in the fray, and believing that they 
do well to be angry, you will not succeed in keeping them 
permanently apart. With Orange bitterness and Catholic 
infatuation side by side, it is nearly impossible in times of 
excitement that some little spark should not pass from the one 
to the other, and then an explosion is inevitable. 





The week at Chicago has been noisy,—first in preparations 
for the Congress on Irish affairs, and then in the manipulation 
of them. ‘The first great event was Congressman T'inerty’s 
speech of this day week, which greeted Mr. Davitt on his arrival, 
asa wet squib goes off detonating and sputtering before the 
hero of a féte. Mr. Finerty was extremely wroth with Mr. 
Parnell for professing to commit Ireland to a final acceptance 
of Mr. Gladstone’s terms, and denied that the Irish race 
could accept them as anything but a platform from which 
to wrest more. Mr. Davitt had to look very solemn 
and disgusted at this manifesto, but he protested feebly, 
and for the time Mr. Finerty had the best of the encounter. 
Later in the week, when the Irish deputies actually arrived, and 
Mr. Patrick Egan gave up the President’s chair to Mr. John 
Fitzgerald, who was elected temporary chairman, the Parnellites 
recovered their ground, the formula on which the war party 
and the Parnellites fraternised being Mr. Egan’s, “ We are for 
Trish liberty, peacefully if we can, otherwise if we must.” But 
what Irish liberty was, was not defined. Whether it involves 
Separation, repeal of the Union, a statutory Parliament, or 
only full representation at Westminster (which Ireland has at 
present), was too delicate a question to discuss. The mottoes 
round the hall of Congress were such as these :—“ I am amazed 
at the deadness of English opinion to the blackguardism that 
befouls the history of the Union.”—Gladstone. “ Always keep 
hammering away at the Union.”—Grattan. “ Home-rule 
or ——,” the blank being a delicate attention to the newly 
professed pacific feelings of the Irish deputies, like the conven- 
tional blank between the two ‘“d’s” with which oaths are 
printed in respectable English works. “ Much cry and little 
wool” would have been the fittest motto of all. 


A lively correspondence has been going on during the week 
in the Daily News, on how to restore the Liberal Party to its 
ascendency. It began with a letter of Mr. Labouchere’s last 
Saturday, and has since been continued by Lord Kilcoursie, Mr. 
Haig, and others. Mr. Labouchere’s prescription is a complete 
purge of all Unionists. Let the Liberal Associations through- 
out the country, he says, send up deputations to a central 
caucus; then let that caucus choose its creed and its leader. 
Of this the result would be, of course, that Home-rule for Ire- 
land would, under the existing circumstances of the case, become 
the first and most important of the principles adopted, while 
Mr. Gladstone would be the chosen leader. Then let all who 
cannot accommodate themselves to this decision be ruled out of 


the Liberal Party, and let the Liberal Party begin to agitate 
actively till it can carry its creed into action. Lord Kilcoursie, 
Mr. Haig, and others do not approve of this drastic policy, and 
insist, with a good deal of justice, that this means not so much 
the revivification of the Liberal Party, as acquiescing in its 
dwindled numbers, which is, of course, true. But though they 
vainly seek after some Medea incantation by which the mutilated 
body should be made whole, they have really nothing to pro- 
pose but piteous appeals to Lord Hartington and Mr. Cham- 
berlain to make it up with Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Labouchere’s 
resolve to bid the crippled party act as if it were the whole, is 
at least manlier than these unavailing exhortations to ignore 
facts. Why not recognise boldly that the nation for the present 
finds the Liberal Party unequal to the situation, and that the 
Liberal Party needs retirement, meditation, and a new unction 
of patriotic spirit ? 


Centenaries, jubilees, and so forth, are becoming the great 
bores of the age. We take up so much time in admiring ourselves 
for what some of us were exactly fifty, or a hundred, or some 
hundreds of years ago, that we have none left to do what it will 
be worth the while of our posterity to admire. In Berlin, on 
Tuesday, the city was entirely occupied with delight that the 
hundredth year had come round since the great Frederick died. 
He is not a hero after our heart, and Carlyle certainly was in 
straits when he pitched upon him as a hero of the true kind; 
and yet there was something big in him. What mistakes, 
for instance, might not Prince Bismarck have avoided, if he had 
weighed well the great Frederick’s wise remark to the Prince 
de Ligne, by way of explanation why he wished to get some 
honourable place for a Jansenist doctor (who rather bored him) : 
— Mon Dieu! What blockheads the present Jansenists are! 
But France should not have extinguished that nursery of their 
genius, that Port Royal, extravagant as it was. Indeed, one 
ought to destroy nothing. Why have they destroyed, too, the 
depositaries of the graces of Rome and of Athens, those excel- 
lent Professors of the humanities, and perhaps of humanity, 
the ex-Jesuit Fathers? Education will be the loser by it. But 
as my brothers the Kings, most Catholic, most Christian, 
most faithful and Apostolic, have tumbled them out, I, most 
heretical, pick up as many as I can; and perhaps one day I 
shall be courted for the sake of them by those who want them. 
I preserve the breed.” There was a statesmanship larger than 
Prince Bismarck’s in that boast. 


A General Order was issued last week to the Army in India, 
announcing that the Viceroy had been satisfied that the charges 
brought against Colonel Hooper, late Provost-Marshal at 
Mandelay, of photographing condemned criminals at the moment 
of execution, and of causing a prisoner to confess under threat 
of death, had been established, and that such conduct reflects 
discredit upon the British Army. The Viceroy adds that 
though he would have been justified in recommending Colonel 
Hooper’s dismissal from the service, he thinks that, having 
regard to his past career, a public reprimand will be sufficient. 
The second offence, that of obtaining a confession from a 
prisoner under threat of death, is so contrary to all our present 
customs, that we forget perhaps that it was the most common 
of all the modes of extracting confessions a very short time ago, 
and was the reason, no doubt, for the extreme untrustworthiness 
of confessions generally at the time when the practice prevailed. 
The former offence is more one against good feeling and taste 
than against any more substantial principle; but it revolts 
so much against good feeling and taste, that we rather wonder 
that any officer of distinction should have sanctioned it. To 
extract its secrets from the anguish of death, so far as that is 
possible, and to extract them so that they may be recorded 
permanently, implies surely a sort of moral pruriency from which 
instinctive reverence naturally shrinks. 


The defeat of Mr. Carvell Williams at Nottingham has hurt 
severely the feelings of the Home-rulers of Nottingham, who 
have accordingly fallen foul of Mr. Alderman Acton, who did 
his best to aid Mr. Wright in his canvass. The result has been 
a correspondence in the Nottingham papers, in which Mr. Acton 
comes off very decidedly the best. It is strange how any one 
can suppose that Liberal principles involve Home-rule,—or, 
indeed, are not quite in a different political plane. 
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Consols were on Friday 101 to 101}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 
HE attitude taken both by the new Government and by 
the Leader of the Opposition on Thursday was, on the 
whole, fairly satisfactory to impartial observers. There is one 
element in the policy of the Government on which we shall 
have presently to comment, which awakens in us a good deal 
of alarm,—we refer to the Local Government policy promised 
for next year; but with that exception, no one can deny that 
Lord Salisbury is taking up a line of action as firm and 
dignified as in these days of weak and vacillating policy we 
have any reasonable ground to expect. He is hopeful,—not, 
we think, altogether on insufficient grounds,—that after the 
explicit declarations of attachment to the Legislative Union 
made by the constituencies of Great Britain, the enforce- 
ment of the ordinary law in Ireland, under firm guidance, 
will become easier than it has been for many years back, 
and he is not unnaturally anxious to maintain that law if he 
can without asking for exceptional measures for Ireland. The 
mission of Sir Redvers Buller will probably succeed in putting 
down the exceptional outrages in Kerry, Clare, and parts of 
Cork and Limerick, without any new powers. And though 
that cannot very well affect the great evil of all,—the evil of 
boycotting, and, worse still, the passive submission of so large 
a part of the population to the mandates of the National 
League,—it is, of course, just possible that under the new 
circumstances of the case the natural impatience which the 
tyranny of the League has provoked may show itself, and 
that by that means, without any fresh departure, the authority 
of the law may be restored. We are not, we confess, extremely 
sanguine on this head. Nor do we regard with as much confi- 
dence as we should like to regard, Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
promise to come to Parliament for fresh help in case he should 
find the struggle to enforce law in Ireland an impossible one. 
Lord Randolph is, of all Parliamentary leaders, the one most 
likely to appreciate at their highest the annoyances of a 
harassing Opposition, and to estimate the duty of protecting 
unoffending Irishmen in the possession of their rights at the 
lowest. It is very easy to promise in August what improves 
the general effect of a speech. But it is not so easy to fulfil 
that promise in November, only because the Government are 
not so successful as they were willing to anticipate, and 
because they want fresh powers which could only be granted 
on their own confession cf failure. We have no wish at all 
in itself for an autumn Session. We quite agree that Parlia- 
ment wants rest, that Ireland wants rest, and that the public 
mind wants rest. But then, more than all, Ireland wants rest 
from the National League, and we feel very little hope that 
it will have that rest without a more serious struggle for it 
than the Government seem at all anxious to enter upon. 
We shall hardly, we think, hear any more of that firm deter- 
mination to come to Parliament for larger powers which Lord 
Randolph promises in case of need, till next February ; and even 
then, unless the winter in Ireland be a very evil one, we should 
be much surprised if the Government ventures to put this 
determination in the front of the battle. They are so afraid 
of having the word ‘ Coercion’ cast in their teeth, that they 
will do their best, we fear, to make their policy plausible 
rather than sound. However, this inference of ours may do 
them injustice; or, what is rather more likely, cireumstances 
may so far work in their favour, that they may not be severely 
tried. With a good harvest,—if the harvest be well secured, 
—with no immediate prospect of disturbing the Government's 
tenure of power,—with a strong hand on the Constabulary,— 
and with some promise of an artificial stimulus to traffic and 
to certain sickly industries which the Irish are not hardy 
enough to build up without Government aid, it is possible, no 
doubt, that a revolt may take place against the National 
League which the Government will only have to foster and 
protect. We only hope it may be so. We do not entertain 
much doubt that if events go badly,—unless, indeed, they 
go very badly indeed,—Lord Randolph will not find it at 
all convenient to interpret his promise to Parliament to come 
to it for fresh aid as soon as he needs it, in any very stringent 
or literal spirit. 

As to the Commission of Inquiry into the alleged inability 
of certain of the tenants to pay even the judicial rents, as to 
the extent of combinations against the payment of rent, and as 
to the prevalence of the desire for the purchase of freeholds, 
and as to the other Commission of Inquiry into the possibility 
of stimulating new industries in Ireland,—we can, of course, 








only say, that there is, intrinsically, no possi soles 
to them. Nay, we quite admit that they'may bint 
facts to light about which we are still ignerank” bw 
so long as we act so feebly in Ireland on the light we h - 
we must say that the demand for more light is not Pig. 
mind, the first need. We want more resolve before ned 
light can be useful to us; and we cannot help thinki 
that these Commissions furnish more excuses for oat 
poning the fulfilment of what we ought to do than . - 
furnish opportunities for doing our work better, We don ‘ 
cavil with the Commissions. All we ask is that the Seen 
ment shall not make the Commissions an excuse for a feeble 
and tardy administration of existing obligations. It jg aulip 
possible that both Commissions may be of use if the Govern. 
ment is firm, and does not postpone needlessly its Geeisions 
on pending questions till the Commissions shall have reporteg 
It is certain that they will be pure mischiefs if they do furnish 
the Government with reasons for putting off till to-morrom 
what should be done, and done with decision, to-day. The 
derisive laughter with which the Parnellite Party met the 
announcement of these Commissions was, of course, in great 
measure a party mancuvre. But doubtless the Parnellites also 
saw in them what there is too much reason to fear,—signg of 
irresolution, evidence of a wish to buy off the hard necessity 
of making up official minds,—which of course they would 
desire to see in them. It must be the business of the Govern. 
ment, if they would really make their name respected in 
history, to disappoint these cynical hopes. 

And now we come to the really positive and anxious point 
in the policy of the Government,—the announcement of a 
Local Government Bill for all three Kingdoms which shall 
present as far as possible the features “equality, similarity, 
and simultaneity ” in all three Kingdoms. We do not deny 
at all the extreme disadvantage of withholding from Ireland, ex- 
cept for the most pressing reasons, what is cffered to England 
and Scotland; but, as Lord Carnarvon said in the House of Lords 
on Thursday, “ I have heard a great deal lately as to the value 
of giving identical institutions to England and Ireland. It is 
a very large question. But I must say it is true only upto a 
certain point. Ireland does not want the same institutions, 
Ireland cannot bear them, and to force them on her may not 
only be useless, but harmful.” From one who has given in so 
strong an adhesion as Lord Carnarvon gave on June 10th last 
to some modified form of Home-rule, that is very impressive 
language, and though Lord Carnarvon might apply it in one 
way and we in another, it strikes us that it is applicable to 
this concession of powers of local self-government which the 
Administration are so much bent on giving on precisely equal 
terms, and at precisely the same time, to all three Kingdoms. 
We do not know, of course, what Lord Randolph Churchill 
contemplates. But we cannot suppress the fear that either 
what is to be given to England and Scotland will be very 
gravely curtailed for fear of giving to Ireland what would pat 
Mr. Parnell’s followers in command of the situation, or that 
the extension to Ireland of what has been given to England 
and Scotland will actually put Mr. Parnell’s friends in command 
of the situation. In seems to us to be of very little use to 
refuse a Parliament to Ireland, if we are to give the 
Irish the means of doing as much mischief as a Pazrlia- 
ment could do, without even attenuating the desire to do 
that mischief. We have not often agreed with Mr. John 
Morley on the subject of Irish policy, but we have so far 
agreed with him that we have fully recognised the great 
danger of granting to Ireland powers of self-government in 
the little, while refusing powers of self-government in 
greater things. We must warn the Government very seriously 
that in their proposed policy they are in danger of conceding 
in the worst form what they are ostentatiously refusing to con- 
cede in any form. The promise of “ equality, similarity, and 
simultaneity ” in regard to local government in the Three 
Kingdoms fills us with dismay. It is like allowing the water 
to enter separately every one of the compartments of a ship 
built in compartments, and then boasting that you have not 
admitted the water into the whole ship at all. Here is the 
great danger of the Government. They are going to hold out 
vehemently against Mr. Parnell on the grand scale, but are 
contemplating a measure which, if they are not very careful, 
will give him complete possession, bit by bit, of every county 
and parish in Ireland. Parnellism rampant in every com- 
mune might, indeed, prove to be even more omnipotent than 
Parnellism enthroned on College Green. At all events, it is 
en odd way of keeping Parnellism out of College Green to 
install it in every commune. 
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_ 
THE IDOLATRY OF PARTY. 


AT OTHING strikes us as more grotesque than the spasmodic 
N efforts of Liberal politicians to put the Liberal Party 
together again, and the dismay and even bewilderment -with 
ich they seem to regard its divisions. Mr. Lavouchere has 
: g letter after letter to the Daily News to explain 
here is no difficulty about the matter at all, that 
be done is to pick up the biggest remaining 
fragment of the party, to label that the Liberal Party, and 
then to go on agitating till it becomes as big 93 the Liberal 
Party was before its recent break-up. And really, so far as 
we can judge, from the point of view of those who think that 
the great desire of reasonable men’s hearts is to have some- 
thing that they can call the Liberal Party to idolise, we do 
not see how Mr. Labouchere’s advice can be improved upon, 
If you must have something to idolise called the Liberal Party, 
the exigencies of the moment only admit of your taking the 
biggest fragment, and worshipping that. It is not as if the 
fragments, if they could be reunited, would remain united, 
The force which sent them in different directions is active still. 
Lord Hartington and Mr, Gladstone could no more act together 
on the Irish Question, if you could somehow manceuvre them into 
the same Government, than two planets whose orbits happened 
to cross each other, and which met at the same point, could 
remain together after the moment of collision. The pathetic 
counsels which we see urged upon the Liberal leaders from every 
side, to find something to agree upon and to compromise their 
differences, all imply just what ne doubt those wise counsellors 
themselves assume,—-that it is far more necessary to drop 
out of the counsels of the Liberal Party all matters on 
which the leaders differ, than it is to admit that they 
do differ, and that without some of them changing 
their convictions, in difference they must remain. As 
for dropping the points of difference, the objection is that 
the points of difference happen to be of a kind which 
refuse to be dropped. If the one question between the navi- 
gators of a ship was whether by steering this course or that 
they would strike on a reef the existence of which no one 
doubted, it would be very idle for the crew to get up a requi- 
sition to the officers to agree among themselves where the reef 
really was. Yet it is a course very analogous to that which 
these idolaters of party who entreat the various Liberal leaders 
to settle their differences among themselves, appear to suggest. 
What these wiseacres forget is that the reef is in existence, 
and that we must strike upon it if we do not so steer as to 
avoid it. It is no use entreating our leaders to concede some- 
thing to each other. The reef will concede nothing at all to 
the ship. And the most complacent temper is the most dan- 
gerous, if it only leads to agreeing on some false opinion about 
the reef, which results in the ship striking after all. Nothing 
shows so clearly how unreal political life has grown as this 
curious superstition that the Liberal leaders can by some mutual 
compromise restore the unity of the party. No doubt they could, 
if they were such miserable creatures as to be quite satisfied 
with the restoration of unity, even though the restoration of 
unity should result directly in a wreck. What these political 
fidgets dream is that whatever Mr, Gladstone, Lord Hartington, 
and Mr. Chamberlain should agree to do, even if it represented 
the sincere political conviction of no one of those statesmen, 
would have some magic in it which would conjure the reef into 
non-existence, and render a wreck in the highest degree im- 
probable, even if not quite impossible. 

Well, that seems to us a superstition of the baser sort into 
which party loyalty, when it has ceased to be intelligent and 
independent, and has become a mere automatic habit, tends to 
degenerate. It is good, we believe, for the Liberal Party to 
have been broken up; for only by being broken up could 
Liberals have been brought face to face with this blind 
idolatry, and forced to ask themselves whether party exists for 
ends greater than itself, or is itself the end of political life. 
So far as we can s2e, the latter is the view held by those who 
wish to patch up the Liberal Party at all hazards. Nay, we 
are not sure that it is not the view taken by Mr. Labouchere 
when he insists that the biggest fragment shall treat itself as 
the Liberal Party of the future, and blandly ignore the other 
fragments; for after all, even if he regards Home-rule in 
Treland as the one thing needful just now,—as he may do, for 
Mr. Labouchere is very apt to insist most, at any particular 
moment, on that in his creed which involves the heaviest 
immediate shock to all who are not Radicals,—still he cen hardly 
regard the Liberal Party simply as an instrument to great 
ulterior ends without being conscious that the loss of every 
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Liberal who is not a Home-ruler is an immense loss of 
power, and may lead to the indefinite postponement of a great 
many ends which even a Radical who cared less about shocking 
other persons’ prejudices than about attaining useful and prac- 
tical reforms, would have greatly valued. However that may be, 
it is clear that those who are inconsolable, not because soi 
of the Liberals must be going wrong,—which we admit to be 
a serious mischief,—but because all of them cannot agree, 
which they might easily do and yet all bea going wrong, 
—a still more serious mischief,—are idolaters of party. 
Without a single object called the Liberal Party to work for, 
they are like children who have lost their parents, and 
know not where to go or what to do. They are so 
accustomed to look up to the leaders of the party, and 
so enjoy reconciling the various utterances of the oracle’s 
different priests, that to have it openly admitted that 
there is no such oracle left, that no one can say what 
the Liberal Party decrees, is to them bafiling, paralysing, 
annihilating. They would rather reconstitute it, even if no 
one could interpret what the reconstituted oracle might 
inarticulately gurgle forth, than be left voiceless and alone. 
It is not enough for them to say simply, with Mr. Labouchere, 
‘The Home-rulers are the only true Liberals, and they think 
thus.’ So bald a statement hurts their sense of dignity. 
Delphi is deserted when there is but one priest of the pythoness, 
—when, indeed, the pythoness and the priest must be identified. 
They go mourning after their broken idol, and will not be 
comforted. 

For our own parts, greatly as we valued the great organisa- 
tion which stimulated so many healthy and wise tendencies, and 
had so many spokesmen who were in very tolerable harmony 
with each other, we believe that it will do us a great deal of 
good to be thrown back for a time on first principles, and 
forced to ask not whether the Liberal leaders approve our 
view, but whether our view is true to the conditions of our 
nation’s life, even though the Liberal leaders disapptove it. 
We must learn for ourselves that a Liberal should not mean, 
and does not mean, simply a person who is always trying to 
break the hearts of Conservatives. What scepticism, or rather 
Pyrrhonism, there must be in those who tell us, as we are now 
so often told, that Liberals who are acting with the Tories 
are no longer Liberals in any true sense of the word! Why, 
when Conservatives came over and acted with us, did we 
not say, and say truly, that we regarded them as all the truer 
Conservatives for being wise in time? Why should not the 
converse be true? If it is the evidence of wise Conservatism 
to accept a timely reform, why is it not the evidence of a wise 
Liberalism to avert an imminent catastrophe? A man would bea 
Nihilist, and not a Liberal, who did not wish to preserve much in 
our institutions strong and unshaken. The only question for any 
wise man is, how much ? Where does the region of strength and 
stability cease, and the region of wise change begin? On one 
phase of that great question we are now engaged, and it will not 
be adequately dealt with till Conservatives learn that there may 
be more to change before what is strongest will be safe; nor 
till Liberals learn that there may be much to keep which recent 
reformers have, in their impatience, threatened. But let us at 
least give our minds to the real question at issue, not to the 
very trumpery question whether this or that fragment of the 
former Liberal Party will gratify us by agreeing with us if we 
answer the question in one way, or this or that fragment of the 
Conservative Party will shock us by agreeing with us if we 
answer it in another way. The grooves of party life have 
grown altogether too rigid for anything like intelligent adapta- 
tion to the necessities of a new and very serious crisis, 


THE CHICAGO CONGRESS. 

HE series of meetings,—or shall we call them acts of a 
melodrama?—which began in Chicago this day week 

with a preliminary rehearsal of the main interest of the melo- 
drama,—the encounter between Congressman Finerty and 
Michael Davitt,—will be very little more than a development 
of the difficulties sown by the more celebrated Congress at 
Cincinnati, in which Mr. Parnell himself announced the 
doctrines of which he has since so disingenuously attempted 
to repudiate the avowal. It was he who in February, 1880, 
took the line which Mr. Davitt now finds it so embar- 
rassing to deal with,—that Irishmen would never rest till “ the 
last link” which binds Ireland to England was broken. And 
that, unfortunately for Mr. Davitt, is the attitude which pays 
in America. Orations like those of Congressman Finerty bring 
in the cash, while orations of the pacific school, like those 
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of Mr. Davitt and Mr. Devoy, do not produce the same effect in 
@rawing subscriptions to the common purse. For it is acommon 
purse after all, whether Congressman Finerty roars, or whether 
Dr. Wallace argues. Whatever the Irish-American gives, some- 
how swells the fund of which Mr. Parnell disposes, And this 
Mr. Parnell knows so well, that the testimonial silver service 
which has been this week presented to Mr. Patrick Egan,— 
formerly at all events the representative of the roaringest of 
all the roarers among the war party,—was accompanied by an 
illuminated address signed by Mr. Parnell, Mr. O’Brien, Mr. 
M‘Carthy, and Mr. Davitt himself, and, in fact, all the leaders 
of what is now called the moderate party. Nothing can show 
more convincingly that the split between the two parties at 
the Chicago Convention, is a split for show rather than 
a split of real meaning. It has become theatrically necessary 
that Mr. Parnell shall now drop the language which he is 
proved to have used in 1880, and that he shall assume to frown 
on it, as he did by conveniently forgetting a few months ago 
that he had ever used it, and by sending out Mr. Davitt to 
try to look angry when Congressman Finerty hectors in his 
usual fashion. But after all, Mr. Parnell knows well that he 
cannot dispense with the violent orators; so he signs illu- 
minated addresses to the most conspicuous of these heroes 
with one hand, and with the other gesticulates horror when 
the views of Mr. Finerty are expressed in public. It is 
all a melodrama, as no one knows better than the Irish 
National League itself. They must have their peace 
party to encourage Mr. Gladstone, and they must have 
their war party to bring in the money; and while the two 
affect to quarrel with each other in public, every one knows 
that it is all a farce ; that Mr. Parnell himself has acted both 
parts willingly enough, and is prepared to act both again ; that 
if he was determined to “ break the last link” between England 
and Ireland six years ago, and is willing now to accept as final 
Mr. Gladstone’s offer, it will be just as easy for him to repu- 
diate his “ final” acceptance of that offer six years hence, as 
it was to repudiate a few months ago that deliberate deter- 
mination to “break the last link” between England and 
Ireland which he announced at Cincinnati in 1850. These 
Irish politicians must not be taken very seriously. Mr. Parnell 
himself, when he first inaugurated the Land League, explained 
that he would not have taken off his coat to deal with the land 
question if he had not believed that that was the best way to pro- 
mote the success of the political agitation for the repeal of the 
Union. That probably was the sincerest speech he ever made, 
though it isa hazardous thing to select the sincerest speech from 
among the speeches of a man who plays habitually so double 
a political game as Mr. Parnell. But, so far as we can 
judge, Mr. Parnell is sincere in intending to do all he can to 
break the bond between England and Ireland, and has been 
heartily sincere in little else. A leader who sends out an 
envoy to protest against Mr. Patrick Egan and his allies, and 
who joins that very envoy in acknowledging Mr. Egan’s great 
services in an illuminated address, cannot be surprised if the 
public select rather arbitrarily, on evidence not iatentionally 
furnished by himself, to which of his more important state- 
ments they will attach credit as representing his real mind, 
and to which they will attach none. 

Amidst the scenes of this unreal and melodramatic quarrel 
which has gone on at Chicago for the benefit of the various 
Irish parties in the United States, some of whom have their 
eye fixed chiefly on the elections in that country, some on the 
best means of bringing in subscriptions, and very few, we fear, 
—in the Congress at least,—on any real benefit that they can 
do to Ireland,—we in Great Britain ought to remember that 
our chief strength lies in keeping steadily in view the two per- 
manent grounds which justify us in refusing all these wild 
demands,—first, that with a divided Ireland, it can only injure 
Ireland to give her up to civil war; next, that so far as regards 
Great Britain, nothing can be so mischievous as to enter once 
more on a quasi-international relation to Ireland in which we 
cannot possibly be of any benefit to her, and in which we may 
be of the greatest possible mischief. The insincerity and un- 
reality which break up the Irish-Americans into so many atti- 
tudinising parties, betray their real weakness, The simplicity 
and tenacity with which we stand to our unassailable position, 
will be our strength. Nothing the Chicago orators can 
say or do, can for a moment weaken the effect of the Belfast 
riots in showing to the world what would happen if Ireland 
were really left to be governed by an Executive of Nationalists. 
Nothing the Chicago orators can say or do, can have any effect 
except to make it clear to every reasonable intellect that an 
Trish Parliament more or less influenced by the powers which 
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now prevail at Chicago,—and certain to be a good deal 


influenced by them,—would render the relati 
Gish: Matieln. atih: Anstend talalontle, aah’ coke bape 
necessary for any strong Government here to choose at a 
between a restoration of the Union, and complete separation 
Now, so far as we cau judge, it is quite as hard to brin a 
Irishmen to utter the word ‘ Separation’ seriously, ot . 
the Englishmen. Directly they begin to realise what it meas : 
for Ireland to have a Navy and Army of her own, to de a 
only on her own rescurces in times of famine, as wel 
to be responsible for the order of the people of Ireland they 
shrink into themselves, and say that that is not what the 
desire at all. Very well, then, let them choose between the two 
alternatives,—Separation, that is, complete independence of 
Great Britain ; and Union, with complete dependence on Great 
Britain. It is absurd to cry out on us because we reject as abso. 
lutely intolerable to us the notion of a compromise in which 
there would be more seeds of future disorder than even in the 
arrangements of the past. These melodramatic expressions of 
hatred and animosity are all very well; but do they mean 
what they say? Do the Irish really wish to have the last link 
broken? If they do, why do they ignore the very word 
‘Separation?’ That would at least leave Great Britain 
tolerably strong, and would weight Ireland with the full respon- 
sibility which is the only thing that can steady such a State 
as that. But that is, we believe, the true reason why the word 
is never spoken. It would mean too much. It would be used 
not for the effects of a melodrama, but for a serious purpose, 
The strength of our position consists in this,—that we 
acknowledge fully to ourselves the truth of the situation; that 
we admit the seriousness of the agrarian problem, which we 
believe, indeed, to be at the bottom of everything, and to have 
been Mr. Parnell’s only effective instrument; that we recognise 
the dislike of the Irish for us, and the justification of that 
dislike ; that we are determined, so far as we can, to remove 
that justification ; but most of all, that we are not going to 
give ourselves to any play-acting such as has been going 
on at Chicago, and that while we resolutely maintain the 
Union, and so long as it is possible will work away at removing 
the grievances which prevent a true Union, we will keep steadily 
in view that if this policy is really to fail, and to fail after full 
trial, then the remedy would not be a miserable compromise, 
full of the potentialities of worse and more serious quarrels, 
but a sober Separation, which would give both England and 
Ireland complete freedom from those irritating relations which 
have poisoned the history of so many hundred years, Let us 
leave melodrama to the American-Irish. 


HERE is something piteous about the demonstration of 
working men which was held last Sunday in Brussels. 
Tt was a quite orderly procession. There was not so much as 
a suspicion of violence attaching to any of those who took 
part init. The end for which they had come together was 
strictly political. They were asking nothing but what they 
had a right to ask, and the way in which they asked it wasa 
perfectly proper way. This may not seem very much to say 
of a political procession, when the authorities offer no opposi- 
tion to it, and the police make a free passage for it through 
the streets. But it is more than it has always been possible to 
say of similar demonstrations in England, and more than could 
have been predicted with any confidence of this particular 
demonstration, The working classes in Belgium are very poor. 
Their wages, when at work, are low—extraordinarily low, 
judged by any English standard—and they are by no means 
always at work. How keenly they feel their condition has 
been shown by the violent riots which accompanied the recent 
strikes. The rioters showed an almost Nihilist recklessness 
about the destruction of property, and a singular indifference 
to any benefit that could come to themselves, provided they 
could do injury to the capitalist. Put all these things together, 
and the quiet of last Sunday’s procession will hardly seem a 
matter of course. 

Yet, in spite of the really admirable manner in which 
these Belgium workmen behaved themselves, there is, we repeat, 
something profoundly sad about the whole business. If the 
men had been violent ; if they had made a political demonstra- 
tion a mere pretence for looting Brussels, or for wreaking their 
vengeance on the police; if they had acted like the mob of 
London last spring, or like the Belfast mob this very week,—we 
might have felt no pity for them. It would have been true 
then, as it is true now, that their demands bear no rela- 
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a 
tion to their real needs, that the thing they ask might be 
given to them without their being any the better for it, that 
the cause of their sufferings, and the cure they propose to 
apply to them, are rot ¢n pari materia ; but the impression made 
on our minds would have been quite different. Violence 
forfeits sympathy, patient endurance attracts it; and it is 
this latter quality in the Belgian workmen that makes the 
want of any connection between the ills they have to bear and 
the remedy in which they place their trust so lamentable. 
They have satisfied themselves, seemingly, that their sufferings 
would be at an end, or, at all events, would be greatly 
mitigated, if the franchise in Belgium were assimilated to the 
franchise in France or Germany. For them, universal suffrage 
has lost none of its magical charm. It is still a word to 
conjure with. Give them a vote, and all will somehow go right. 
These men had travelled many miles, sometimes on foot for 
want of money to pay even the low railway fares of Belgium ; 
many of them were shoeless, and all were badly clothed; 
many had, for the first time for weeks, forgotten that they were 
hungry. But what they sought was not food or clothing, or the 
means of returning home. It was something that in their judg- 
ment implied and led up toall these things, —the right of voting. 
Give them but this, and they think they will be happy. The 
franchise is the key that will unlock all the treasures that are 
now enjoyed by the well-to-do classes. Can illusion go 
further? Can a more miserable awakening be in store for 
any body of men than for workmen who see in universal 
suffrage the panacea for low wages ? 

We do not say that the existing franchise in Belgium is a 
good one. That isa point on which foreigners ought to be 
slow to express an opinion. One fault, at all events, it cer- 
tainly has,—the fault on which Bagehot used to lay so much 
stress when discussing the English franchise as it existed before 
1867. In the Belgian Chambers, as they are at present con- 
stituted, the working classes have no voice. When we call 
this a fault, we do not mean that to give them an absolutely 
predominant voice, as is the case under universal suffrage, 
would be necessarily an improvement. We merely wish to 
point out that a Legislature in which the suffrage is at once 
high and uniform can never be sure that it has heard what 
the working man has to say. Such a Legislature may pass 
excellent laws, the very laws which are best calculated to do 
for him the little that laws can do; but they will be laws 
which the men for whose benefit they are intended have had 
no proper opportunity of debating. With working men un- 
represented, legislation on questions involving their interests is 
legislation behind the backs of the persons interested. It may 
be the best legislation in the world, but those who, though 
they are direcily affected by it, have been denied any share in 
its preparation, are not likely to think so. 

Still, true as this is, its truth is as nothing in point of signi- 
ficance by the side of that other truth, that universal suffrage 
will either leave the Belgian workmen where they are, or do 
them positive harm. Good it cannot do them, They are 
suffering from economical evils, and in modern times 
economical evils are commonly beyond the reach of legis- 
lation. What can the best-intentioned Parliament do for 
low wages, when they are the result partly of com- 
petition among workmen, partly of the necessity laid 
upon employers of keeping down expenses if they wish to 
make any profits at all? No doubt, if we could believe with 
M. de Laveleye that the depression under which Belgium, in 
common with every other country, has so long been suffering 
is wholly due to the maintenance of a gold standard, there 
would be a field open to the Legislatures of Europe. The 
Whole world might be made binfetallie by Act of Parliament. 
But if this is the secret the workmen of Belgium are in 
search of, they need not trouble themselves about universal 
suffrage. The classes already represented can be trusted to 
look after their own interests, and in questions relating to the 
standard their interests are just as much involved as those of 
the working men. 

If the Belgian workmen come to realise this in time, 
universal suffrage will do them no harm. But how small are 
the chances that they will realise it in time! As yet, they are 
Plainly not so much as on the road to realising it. They desire 
universal suffrage because it would secure them the control of 
the Legislature, and so enable them to give legislation whatever 
shape it pleases them to give it; and they wish to possess this 
power because they believe that if they can but give legislation 
the right shape, their sufferings will be over. So long as 
they remain the victims of this delusion, universal suffrage 
will be a danger if withheld, and a danger if conceded. It 








will be a danger if withheld, inasmuch as when a power- 
ful class sees but one barrier interposed between it and 
prosperity, it will go all lengths in order to remove that 
barrier. It will be a danger if conceded, inasmuch as the 
same sense of want which now makes them so keen to 
get universal suffrage will make them equally keen to use 
it, and to use it in a fashion that must sooner or later 
bring them into conflict with those economical laws which are 
none the less inexorable because they are disobeyed or derided. 
Look at it how we will, the prospect is a dreary one,—dreary 
enough, at all events, to justify the words of compassion with 
which we began. 


THE FRENCH WORKMEN IN LONDON. 

N English local politics there is no more potent ery than 
that to be raised against imposing a burden on the rates. 
In France, apparently, no such sordid considerations weigh with 
the voters. What would be a flagrant job in a London Vestry, 
in the Paris Municipal Council is an act of public virtue. Thus 
it comes about that a body of working-men delegates cin be sent 
over to London for a fortnight’s outing by the City of Paris 
without calling forth any particular outcry. The ostensible 
object of the delegates is to examine and report upon 
the various Exhibitions—those of Folkestone, London, Liver- 
pool, and Edinburgh—now open in Great Britain; but 
as a matter of fact, the interest shown by the Municipal 
Council in technical studies has been very much stimulated 
by a desire to administer a snub to the National Government. 
The Minister of the Interior had originally proposed that a 
delegation from those working-men’s clubs that had, in con- 
formity with the new law, placed themselves under the direction 
and control of his department, should be sent at the expense of 
the State to visit the English exhibitions. Since, however, only 
a very few clubs and societies have conformed to the Govern- 
ment regulations, the number of workmen eligible was small, 
and the class restricted. To correct this defect, and, we may not 
unreasonably imagine, to pose as the friends of the independent 
working men, the Paris Municipal Council determined to help to 
organise a rival delegation. They voted £600, and twenty- 
one workmen were soon found ready to represent the 
forty-two trade societies. The artisans selected include every 
variety, from the workers in articles de Paris to bootmakers, 
sculptors, and joiners. This body is now in London, inhabit- 
ing a hotel in Charlotte Street, Tottenham Court Road, and 
busily engaged each day in seeing the sights of London, The 
Municipal Council of Paris is, however, far too enlightened 
a body to be content that its delegates should report 
on nothing but cabinet-making and stone-cutting. It has 
therefore provided each of them with a mandat,—a for- 
midable document, containing no less than thirty-seven 
questions, many of which are devised, with a combination 
of ignorance and ingenuity truly astonishing, to baffle all 
hope of reasonable or possible answers. The delegates seem 
to have confided to the reporters of the daily papers who 
interviewed them the gist of most of these questions. They 
are required to report on the social and political organisation 
of Great Britain, and to discover whether there is liberty of 
the Press, of meeting, and of association in these islands. 
They are to investigate the number, origin, and scope of 
Trades Unions, the laws regulating the employment of 
women and children in factories, the condition of the artisans’ 
dwellings, the sanitary regulation of workshops, and the 
extent of the observance of Sunday. They are to inquire into 
the practical effects of the different sorts of clubs on the 
material prosperity of their members, the incidence of taxa- 
tion, and the history of co-operation and of building societies. 
Of course, they are to make some report also on the nature of 
the products of the particular trades, and the conditions oi 
instruction and labour, including such questions as, “ Are the 
English workmen obliged to carry a /ivret (the workman’s 
character-book) 7?” And, lastly, they are to compare the cost of 

living, clothing, and lodging in the two countries. 

Some very curious accounts are given of the social sects to 
which our visitors belong. Eighteen are Possibilists, two 
Anarchists of a mild type, and one is a Guesdist. The Possi- 
bilist’s opinions, according to the correspondent of the Daily 
News, are a sort of nightmare of State Socialism. They would 
make “the State or the Municipality owner of all the great 
‘public services,’ including the soil and all that is beneath 
the soil, with the raw material of production, the instru- 
ments of labour—gas, canals, railways, &c.—the societies 
that work them merely holding as renters of the plant, under 
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the public Exchequer as landlords.” This ideal, however, is 
neither to be obtained by riots nor strikes, but by voting. The 
Guesdist is a kind of dissenting Possibilist. The “ mild 
Anarchists,” on the other hand, seem to hold Lord Bramwell’s 
views, only expressed in a somewhat more imaginative form. 
They take their stand on the principle of “* No Government, no 
authority, the largest liberty for each and all;” and the ideal 
to which they look forward is a social and political organisa- 
tion, “ the result of the free play of human activities, united 
by free contracts, binding only at will.” 

We are glad to hear that though the Social Democratic 
Federation has taken the Delegates in hand, the disciples of Mr. 
Burn and Mr. Williams have not forbidden them the use of those 
little luxuries which the Socialist orators denounce so freely to 
their Sunday congregations in the park. There is hardly an 
oration delivered there which does not fling in the face of 
the bloated capitalist his maraschino and his claret. Yet when 
the interviewer of the Daily Telegraph called in Charlotte 
Street, he found Possibilists, mild Anarchists, and one Guesdist 
sitting down to a charming déjeiner of three or four courses, 
well supported by claret, and followed by coffee and fruit, and 
at which the serviette of luxury was not omitted. “ Not the 
slightest trace of moroseness or discontent,” says the astonished 
interviewer, ‘‘ was exhibited by any of the party.” The wage- 
slaves are each moment being ground beneath the iron heel of 
the capitalist, and the capitalist continues to grow fat on the 
labour that is not his own; and yet such is the serenity of 
nature among the Possibilists, mild Anarchists, and in the one 
Guesdist, that though encouraged by brother-Socialists in 
England, they show “ neither moroseness nor discontent.” Let 
the capitalist put himself, say, in the one Guesdist’s place. Sent 
over to England for a fortnight with a bare £30—hardly 
more than £2 a day—would he be likely to regard the social 
order under which he lived without “ moroseness or discon- 
tent?” The visitor from the Daily Telegraph accompanied the 
delegates to the Colonial Exhibition, where apparently they 
were not much impressed. His bolder colleague of the Daily 
News attempted to draw them on the subject of their visit, 
and on their impressions of England. Their chief criticism 
sxems to have been that they thought it a pity that the 
Government allowed so much “liberty of misery” in the 
streets,—a remark surely heretical if it came from a mild 
Anarchist. The “ dreadful children that turn somersaults 
before you in rags,” however, shocked the sense of comfort 
and propriety in mild Anarchist and Possibilist alike ; while 
“the dull, grimy city, the unwashed houses and the unswept 
streets,” broke down even their French politeness, and set 
them expostulating. 

This is the time of holidays. And whether or not they ever 
master their mandats ; whether they discover what is the social 
and political organisation of England; whether they realise, 
or fail to realise, that an English workman would as soon think 
of submitting to the /ivret system as to forced labour; and 
whether or not they see the Lord Mayor in his true colours, 
we wish them most heartily a pleasant visit to England. 
We should not wonder if they were to end by adopting the 
system of visiting a museum or exhibition described in Punch. 
The owner of a great factory, who has given all his hands a 
day’s outing, and sent them to the new museum in the nearest 
town, receives a report of the proceedings in some such words 
as these :—* Well, Sir, when we got there, we ’pointed a com- 
mittee of three to see what it were like; and when they come 
out, they said as how there wasn’t nothing to see inside, and so 
we all went instead to the circus,” Let there be a committee 
to visit the Exhibitions, and let the others have as good a time 
as they can, sight-seeing in our gloomy Metropolis; but above 
all, let them throw all the mandats except one into the waste- 
paper basket, and let that one be used as a kind of album for 
inquisitive visitors. Each interviewer should be made to pay 
his way by answering one of the thirty-seven questions. 
Unless some such plan is adopted, how on earth can the visit 
be one of pleasure? If the delegates, however, should scorn 
this advice as paltry and perfidious, we have one other more 
serious piece to give them. Let them go and call on Mr. 
Bradlaugh, and get him to tell them something about 
nationalisation of everything. Mr. Bradlaugh is a clear- 
headed man, who will not excite unduly the suspicions even 
of Possibilists and mild Anarchists. He will probably be able 


to give them some fresh light on socialism, and at least will 
not speak to them as a representative of that Rothschild who, 
it would seem, must be got rid of before the Social Revolution 
can be properly inaugurated. 








eg 
SMALL HOLDINGS AND CO-OPERATIVE FARMS 


IVERSITY is what is wanted in our i 

The monotony of the rack-rent system Peg i. 
injury to the country. ‘Too often English villages bear 4 
lutely the same industrial configuration. There are the oe 
or eight large yearly tenants who either are asked to ih 
rent which can only be paid for a few years, and then ; 
perpetual strain upon the land and a course of exhausting 
and illegitimate husbandry, or else are over-indulged " 
the landlord, and encouraged to look to his reduet; : 
rather than to increased efforts of skill and industey 
when competition grows keener or seasons worse, Ani 
there are the thirty or forty labourers whose wa 
are never better and never worse, happen what will to a 
land, and who, completely dissociated from the profit and the 
responsibility of their work, are utterly indifferent to the tasks 
they daily perform. If comfortably housed and cared for, the 
are without energy or hope ; if badly placed, they have : 
hope of bettering themselves but in migration to the towns 
These make up the modern English village. There are happier 
exceptions, but they are not common. Of course, it would be 
easy to exaggerate the evils of the present system. If it has left 
the labourer without the chance of rising, it has also placed him 
in many places in a degree of material comfort far beyond what 
he enjoyed a hundred years ago. It is the monotony, the rigidit 
the lack of mutual interpenetration by different methods in the 
system, which are so seriously harmful. The division between 
owner, occupier, and labourer is of iron. Could more variety be 
introduced into the organisation of our country life, the benefit 
would be incalculable. If the landlord were himself a farmer 
and could know by experience what rents were impossible and 
what were wasteful; if the occupier could, under reasonable 
conditions, look forward to buying his holding, and might 
farm side by side with men of his own class, who owned their 
farms; if the labourers were stimulated to energy by the 
example of other labourers who had saved to buy a house and 
piece of ground, things would go far better in the English 
counties. To show that this fact has now been strongly realised, 
we have only to notice that the two great opposing schools in 
political action, the men of free contract and the men of State 
aid, are at one on the necessity of reform, Every one knows 
the kind of language used by Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Jesse 
Collings when they dwell upon the evils of the present system, 
But equally strong and in earnest for the same changes are politi- 
cians so opposed to them as Lord Thurlow and Lord Wantage. 
It is Lord Thurlow, not a Radical agitator, who says :—“ Why 
should we not endeavour to repeople the empty villages of 
England? Why should we not endeavour to spread content- 
ment again through the valleys and lanes of England, and see 
them occupied by a hardy peasantry and yeomanry, as they 
were a hundred years ago?” and who points out that “there 
can be no greater danger in the country than to have—as has 
happened, and is happening, in England—a starving peasantry 
swept into large towns, and unable to find work or bread to 
support themselves and their families,” 

The Small Farm and Labourers’ Land Company was the 
outcome of the meeting at which Lord Thurlow spoke the 
words we have quoted. The Company’s object is, again, 
allied to the Radical side of the question. There are plenty 
of Conservatives and Whigs who feel convinced that the 
labourers want nothing but allotments, and that nothing but 
allotments will do them any good. Such men, indeed, con 
sider that to give the labourer anything bigger than a garden 
is to do him harm, The founders of the Small Farm and 
Labourers’ Land Company apparently are strongly of the 
opposite opinion. They are for creating peasant-proprietors, 
with acres, cows, and houses all their own. Indeed, they seem 
only to differ in the means from Mr. Chamberlain, They are 
for a purely voluntary effort ; while he is for State, or rather 
municipal, intervention. Doubtless the difference is important, 
indeed, it is theoretically all-important; but yet it does not 
prevent one scheme from throwing a very significant light on the 
other. The Small Farm and Labourers’ Land Company a few 
days ago issued an interesting report of its work during the last 
year. The experiments it reports are very small, and made 
under peculiarly favourable conditions, but still they cannot, as 
far as they go, be considered as anything but highly satisfac- 
tory. Our readers will doubtless remember that Lord Wantage 
began by presenting the Company with a small estate in Berk- 
shire. This the Company has dealt with during the past year. 
It must not be supposed, however, that the Company has paid 





its dividend of 5 per cent. out of the present thus made it. 
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Saar 
On the contrary, it has allowed for the gift, and has debited 
tg accounts with a sum representing the exact price paid 
for the estate by Lord Wantage. The first act of the Company 
yas to sell, in small plots, a portion of the estate, and to expend 
art of the money thus obtained in improving the remainder. 
When this was done, it was found that as large a rent could be 
got from the improved part as before from the whole. When 
the Company took over the land, we are told that it “ presented 
many of the unfortunate features of depressed husbandry ;” 
the land scemed not worth cultivating, and the buildings 
were fast going to decay. Under the new conditions, the 
jand is all let (some of it at the old rents) “ to industrious 
peasants, who mostly combine farming with other rural 
ayocations, and many of whom look forward to ultimately 
obtaining the fee-simple of their occupancies at the termination 
of a series of annual instalments.” The experiments have 
so far, the Report contends, proved what the promoters 
of the Company have long held,—that is, “ that small occu- 
pancies will often flourish where large farms fail,’ and 
that “it does pay to purchase wholesale, with a view of retail- 
ing to those desirous of obtaining small portions at a fair 
price, which in most localities at present, owing to various 
causes, is a practical impossibility.” This we believe to be in 
a great measure true ; but when once admitted, it is difficult for 
those who are absolutely opposed to all idea of State intervention 
to show that voluntary effort can do all that is required. We 
do not say that it cannot be shown, but at any rate the con- 
troversial task is far harder than for those who declare that 
there is plenty of land to be bought in small plots, and 
that the only hindrance to such sales is the lack of pur- 
chasers. Lord Wantage, in his recent speech at the public 
meeting of the Company, gave a more detailed account of 
the state of things on the Company’s Berkshire estate. He 
found that a tenant working on the highway at 12s. a week 
had taken advantage of the vurchasing clauses, and is in 
process of acquiring seventeen acres of land, having already 
purchased outright two acres of pasture. The same man had 
built his own house (‘ partly with his own hands”), at a cost 
of £75. He had also put up a cow-house and shed, and done 
the fencing on his property, and “ this at his own cost, and in 
his spare time, after doing all the labour of the small holding.” 
“His poultry and his dairy,” Lord Wantage goes on to say, 
“are now yielding him about 20s, a week, while four acres 
of fine barley and four acres of oats, all of which he will 
harvest himself, will return him a round sum of £50 or 
£60.” While he is doing all this, he is also paying a re- 
munerative rent to the Company. If this only last, the 


Company will have had at least one complete success, We 


are told in less detail how on a farm ‘on which eighteen 
months ago nobody would venture a plough, there is 
now not one acre of land which is not either let or sold to 
active and busy peasant-proprietors, whose holdings enable 
them to secure the advantages of whatever improvements they 
may effect on their own little farms.” We cannot conclude 
our notice of Lord Wantage’s remarks without alluding to his 
excellent illustration of the functions of the Company. It is 
to be a land purveyor. Its trade is to be like that of 
the butcher who buys a careass, and having cut it up 
into convenient joints, rounds, chops, and even humbler 
“scraps,” is ready to provide for the wants of all: classes 
of the community. The Company, having nearly finished 
its Berkshire carcass, has now bought another in Cambridge- 
shire, Let us hope that its land-jobbing operations will 
be successful there, and that its successes may encourage 
capitalists who seck a safe 5 per cent. to start a Company 
for land purveying on a grand scale. The Directors in the 
Report tell us that « they retain undiminished their sense of 
the grave public danger of the agricultural land of this country 
being held in so few hands,” and that they also remain “ firm 
in their conviction that a desire of small ownership is deeply 
implanted in the aspirations of larger classes of the population 
than is often supposed, and that the satisfaction of this 
desire would greatly tend to increase prosperity and the 
sum of human happiness in the British Islands.” A 
Radical could hardiy have dared to write such words as these, 
lest he should be accused of inciting to plunder and revolution, 
and of holding out hopes that could never be legitimately 
satisfied. What in the Viscount’s but a prudent word, in the 
Radical is rank Jacobinism. Let us trust that, in adopting his 
language, the promoters of the Company may unlearn some of 
their prejudices towards Mr. Chamberlain; while he, feeling 
that imitation is the sincerest flattery, instead of resenting 
what at first sight looks almost like the infringement of a 





patent, may find in its experiments useful and sympathetic 
work, There seems one branch of agricultural reform which the 
Company has excluded from its experiments,—co-operative 
farming. If co-operative farming can only be made possible, 
some of the greatest of our difficulties would disappear. 
Co-operative farms would have the advantage of combining for 
the labourers’ benefit the good things of both peasant-pro- 
prietorship and the system of large holdings. There is a great 
deal of land in England which undoubtedly could not yield its 
maximum produce under la petite culture; and which, unless 
under restrictions, would always tend to fall into big farms. 
Such farms worked on the co-operative principle can, we believe, 
be made to prosper. One of the Directors of the Small Farms 
and Labourers’ Land Company—Mr. Bolton King, who, we 
notice with regret, is retiring from the Board, though owing to 
no disagreement—has, we believe, conducted such an under- 
taking with a considerable ameunt of success. His experiment 
is a large and very complicated one, and the time during which 
it has been in operation has been short. Yet those who have 
watched it closely, believe that in the end he will show that 
co-operative farming is capable of the widest application. 





MERCANTILE JACK. 


| igen competition has not spared the British sailor. A 

Report recently drawn up by Mr. Thomas Gray, one of 
the Assistant-Secretaries to the Board of Trade, goes very 
thoroughly into this question, and though it disposes of many 
exaggerations and delusions, discloses a state of things far from 
satisfactory, and not easily remedied. Statistics are pro- 
verbially misleading, but Mr. Gray’s figures prove beyond 
question the employment of more and more foreign sailors every 
year. Returns collected at twenty-four principal ports show a 
per-centage of 14 in the crews engaged for foreign voyages in 
British vessels. A further examination serves to indicate two 
possible sources of error in the method by which this result is 
arrived at. The per-centage mentioned is a per-centage of those 
who signed articles, the returns being based on transactions 
before the Superintendents of Mercantile Marine Offices, and 
sailors being accordingly included as many times as they signed 
articles. Now, it is notorious that articles are frequently 
signed by men who do not join, or, indeed, intend to 
join, the ship. In fact, one of the chief reasons assigned 
for employing foreign sailors rather than English, is that the 
latter so frequently, and the former so rarely, perpetrate this 
fraud. It follows, therefore, that the total of English seamen 
who signed articles must include a considerable number of 
men in buckram who never really went to sea, while the corre- 
sponding total of foreigners represents fairly accurately the 
true number employed. If this point be taken into considera- 
tion, it will be seen at once that the per-centage of foreigners 
employed is higher than that of foreigners who signed articles. 
Again, to render these statistics conclusive, it must be assumed 
that the foreigners do not as a rule go longer voyages than the 
English; for supposing, as is probably the case, that the 
average Englishman signs articles at shorter intervals than 
the average foreigners, the tables would again need correction 
as under-estimating the per-centage of foreigners. Another 
authority, namely, the tables published showing the progress of 
British merchant shipping, gives a proportion of nearly sixteen 
foreigners to every hundred British subjects serving in registered 
vessels employed in the home and foreign trades. The same 
returns give the actual constitution in 1875, and again in 1885, 
of the crews of thirty-five sailing, and the same number of 
steam vessels, employed in the foreign trade, and selected as 
representatives of their class. Smaller crews are carried, but 
the number of foreigners has increased. The proportion of 
them is far the largest on the sailing vessels, being there 
about 26 per cent. Apart, however, from these statistical 
details, it would seem that competent Englishmen can 
still secure employment ; but that, if necessary, their place 
could be filled to a very large extent from other sources, 
and, as has been pointed out, will be so filled if fresh legislation 
still further hamper the dealings of shipowners and captains 
with their men. The causes which have brought about the 
present state of things appear most clearly in an appendix, 
consisting of the replies received from the owners of certain 
ships on board of which an exceptional number of foreign sailors 
were known to be employed. A few of these owners explain 


that there were exceptional circumstances connected either 
with the engagement or employment of the crews so composed. 
The majority simply state that they find foreign sailors more 
docile, sober,and obedient, and less likely either to desert, or sign 
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articles and not join theirship. If there were no further facts 
behind these, it would be painfully clear that the British sailor 
has only himself to thank if he gets crowded out. No legislation 
can help men who suffer for their own misconduct. We can- 
not, however, accept the verdict of these shipowners as final. 
There are sailors and sailors, just as there are ships and ships. 
The good are perhaps better than they ever were; they get 
the class of employment they prefer, and are in no danger 
of being ousted from it. Meanwhile, the bad are deteriorating 
very rapidly. Shipowners who offer work which good English 
sailors do not care for, but which, nevertheless, is better paid 
than that on foreign vessels, find how utterly useless the only 
Englishmen they can get are, and naturally prefer to employ 
foreigners. Still, it would be a grave mistake to suppose that 
the whole class merits the condemnation which these em- 
ployers pass on the disreputable refuse, the only sample of it 
of which they have had any experience. 

Various remedies for such deterioration as there is have 
been suggested to the Board of Trade, and especially by 
witnesses before the Royal Commission on Loss of Life at Sea. 
Mr. Gray passes the chief of these in review, and the defects 
he indicates in them are, as a rule, fatal. The rating of sea- 
men is, however, a point which he thinks needs grave con- 
sideration, and most laymen will agree with him. While, 
by a recent statute, proof of four years’ service before the 
mast (with special provisions for fishermen) is required before 
aman isentitled to be rated as “ A.B.,” shipowners and masters 
take unqualified men, give them the rating and wages of “A.B.,” 
and describe them so in the certificate of discharge. The 
Board of Trade are helpless. They can neither insist on the 
proof of qualification being required, nor on the employment 
of “ A.B.’s” at all. Some reform is urgently needed on this point, 
especially as there are already suspicions of dangerous under- 
manning ; and it would be welcomed by the seamen themselves. 
The present system of discharges, again, is no better than a 
farce. <A separate certificate is given after each voyage. The 
best possible is given almost as a matter of course. Anything 
short of this is at once destroyed, for the sailor, when called 
upon to produce one, can generally manage either to pass off 
as his ast a good one obtained on a previous voyage, or to 
procure something satisfactory from the crimps, who carry 
on a regular trade in these certificates, To check such 
frauds, what is called the continuous certificate of discharge 
is advocated in some quarters, This would clearly identify 
its holder, and be a complete record of his career. Experi- 
ments have been made towards introducing such a system; but 
with the exception of the Royal Naval Reserve, they have been 
only voluntary, and cannot be regarded as a success. It should, 
however, be noticed that one of the firms who employ 
Scandinavians mention that they carry such a continuous record 
of service, and that it has an important influence over them. 

Both the reforms hitherto discussed are required to meet 
evils which arise partly from the conduct of the employers. If 
competent and incompetent sailors are rated alike, paid the 
same wages, and given the same discharges, it is not sur- 
prising that shipowners and captains experience an increasing 
difficulty in finding gcod men. A third grievance is one of 
Jack’s own making. He has an airy way of signing articles, 
and then not joining his ship. Up to 1880, this offence was 
punished with imprisonment and arrest; and one witness 
before the Commission hinted that foreign sailors join as 
punctually as they do because they are not aware of the 
changes in the law. The old punishment cannot now be 
revived ; but it is reasonable that there should be some special 
means of punishing conduct which cannot be classed with 
ordinary breaches of engagement. It is particularly to the 
interest of the better sailors that such offences should be checked, 
and it would have been well if this Report could have contained 
some collection of the opinions and suggestions of representa- 
tives of that class, for inferior sailors make their voices beard 
loudly enough, when they take their place in the ranks of the 
unemployed. Of the foreign sailors, the Scandinavians are, 
by universal consent, the best. It is to be hoped that some 
future Report will trace the causes of their excellence. If it can 
be at all attributed to the action of their States, useful pre- 
cedents would be at hand to guide us in any future legislation. 








THE INSTINCTS OF FAMILY. 
WO records of crime which have come in successive days 
from France, the country in which the relation between 
the child and the parent is believed to be almost truer and 
tenderer than in any country in Europe,—the one, the deliberate 


murder of a sister by her brother at the express instigation t 
the father (who has been imprisoned for life for the crime); . 

other, the deliberate burning of a mother by her cae 
show with curious emphasis that, even in those places when 
family instinct is strongest, if it fails to exert the bindin 

influence which it ought to exert, it may easily be transformej 
into a moral explosive of the most terrific kind, [py both 
these murders the irritating influence seems to have been 
the weak intellect of the victim. In the Bronillet case. 

tried at the Aisne Assizes, the girl shot by the brother 
at the father’s instigation was weak of intellect; ang in 
the still more horrible Leboi case, at Selles Saint Denis, the 
mother, who was weak of intellect, was regarded in the neigh. 
bonrhood as a sorceress, the sons having, it is said, attempted 
in vain to get her into a lunatic asylum before they committed 
the shocking crime, and having attributed it in the end ty 
religious motives, and accompanied it by the horrible cer. 
mony of sprinkling their victim with holy water during the 
process of her murder. In both cases, therefore, the feeling 
which not only overcame the natural and powerful insting 
against bloodguiltiness towards one to whom the murderers were 
attached by the closest ties of blood, was the horror which ip 
coarse natures so often takes the place of pity at seeing that 
which is closely akin to them so presented to the world as to 
excite their consciousness of participating in the humiliation wit. 
nessed. The only instinct which is usually powerful enough, 
when it is powerful at all, to overcome that sense of shame, and 
even to triumph over it, is the mother’s instinct of protecting 
tenderness for the weakest and poorest of her offspring, 
But this feeling is apparently far from being equally shared by 
the father, and very rarely appears as an instinct at all in the 
converse relation, sons usually feeling instinctive tenderness 
for their mothers rather in proportion to the love and care 
which they have experienced from them, than in proportion to 
the degree in which the mother is dependent on them for her 
happiness; and, of course, in the case of a mother of naturally 
weak intellect, the love and care she can give must be of a 
kind not likely to impress the child in its earliest years. The 
son’s pleasure in protecting the mother, so far as it is of 
instinctive growth, is chiefly a growth of gratitude, of pleasure 
in returning to her what has been so freely given by her. 
That a like protecting tenderness might, of course, arise 
in very great strength without any origin of this kind, 
where the nature in which it arose was magnanimous 
and filial in the best sense, may be admitted. But in 
ordinary men it must have been preceded by the feeling 
of gratitude and love which the mother’s constant care pro- 
duced upon the heart of the boy. The intense tenderness of a 
true mother for her weakest offspring has no natural converse in 
the intense tenderness of the offspring for a mother of less than 
normal force and depth of character. And, therefore, though 
crimes of the special kind reported seem even specially horrible 
in France, where the natural tenderness between parents and 
children has certainly been more marked than in the case 
of any purely Teutonic race, the horror we feel does not quite 
come up to what we should feel if either of those crimes 
had been committed by the mother, instead of in one case 
by the father, and in the other by the sons. Still, they 
are quite shocking enough to make us reflect how easy 
is the perversion of a natural tie into a morbid horror, 
where that which is selfish in us feels closely enough akia 
to that which is in any sense despicable, or ridiculous, or 
alarming in another, to make that other’s constant appear: 
ance before us a sort of nightmare, in the ugliness of which we 
see ourselves travestied and made to appear ignobler thau 
we otherwise should be. If, in Mr. Stevenson’s parable, Dr. 
Jekyll could bat have lived with Mr. Iyde, instead of only 
alternating with him, he would ivevitably have been often 
impelled to murder him, as, indeed, so far as we understand the 
rather confused moral of the story, he really did at last; for 
though it is Mr. Hyde who commits suicide, and not Dr. Jekyll, 
it appears to be the modicum of Dr. Jekyll surviving in Mr. Hyde, 
and wishing in vain for retransformation into the nobler form, 
which committed snicide, and not the nature of Mr. Hyde, 
which had no particular reason to be ashamed of itself for not 
being better than it was. That which rebels in us against 4 
kindred nature because it exhibits to us so plainly how near we 
are to what we despise, is, of course, the dislike and dread of 
actually becoming what we see; and yet it is not a noble 








dislike or dread, for that would confine itself to precautions 
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against falling into such a type ourselves, whereas we almost do 
worse than fall into it, when we are led by this selfish repulsion 
totake revenge on others for being what it is not their fault that 
they are, though it would be our fault if we were like them. 
Every one must have noticed that there are families,—often 
families in which the family tie is more than usually close,—in 
which family aversions are also peculiarly strong. In such 
families there occur sub-varieties of the family type caused by the 
plending in it of other and different elements, These exhibit the 
game remarkable closeness of family feeling, while they often 
betray acute repulsion for the original type, a repulsion probably 
returned by the objects of it. In other words, while kinship 
in each of the two different branches of the family, causes 
the closest and warmest affection, the attitude of two different 
pranches towards each other is one of cordial dislike, each 
pranch seeing in the other not so much what it loves in its own 
kindred, as what it fears to become, if by any chance some 
element, of the depth and constancy of which it is not very 
certain, were to disappear from its own nature. We are too 
selfish to like what we regard as a travesty of ourselves, or what 
even jars upon us as very disagreeable and yet very near to some- 
thing within us, and this selfish repulsion is separated by so 
fine a difference from that self-satisfaction with which we see 
what we like in ourselves repeated in others, that the very same 
people who are clannish in au immense degree on one side, will 
sometimes indulge in an active family feud with another branch 
of the same family not very distant. Something of that kind is 
tolerably common. It becomes a much more serious thing, and 
much more likely to eud in tragedy, when the attractions and 
repulsions of which we speak are both comprehended in the circle 
of the same family, so that some portions of it cohere against 
another—which usually tends to be a sort of outcast. 

The curious thing is that while it is either likeness or differ- 
ence of quality which appears to unite a family,—some members 
of aunited family being as like each other, in both good and 
bad qualities, as the peas in a pod, while other members of a 
united family are as different as a pea from a cherry,—it is almost 
always likeness which causes aversion. You will sometimes 
see a family that is like a mutual-admiration society, and is as 
supercilious to half the outside world as if it constituted in 
itself the only aristocracy of the race; and yet all the members 
of that family shall be almost indistinguishable in their general 
cast of character. And you may find another branch of 
the same family which is to it what the Opposition is to the 
Government in the State; but none the less, be sure that it is 
the similarity, and not the dissimilarity, which is the ground 
of repulsion. In family life certainly, like poies repel, though 
either like or unlike may attract. You do not fear or dread, or 
even shrink from, that in your family which is qnite unlike you. 
You fear or dread or shrink from that in your family which you 
feel has a tendency to expose your weak points, even though those 
weak points are hidden in yourself. Depend upon it, that cruel 
French father who instigated his son to shoot his sister, must 
have felt himself that there was that in him, either morally or 
mentally, which in some way accounted for her imbecility ; and 
the terror of the superstitious sons for those qualities in their 
mother which gave her the reputation of being a sorceress, must 
have been enhanced by the fear that they had inherited some 
of her alienation of mind. We cannot bear to see evidence 
which convicts us to ourselves of being in danger of degradation, 
and so, from being seltish men, we may become cruel, and most 
cruel to those who dre the surest witness of that danger. It is 
no doubt something in ourselves which we have the grace to 
dread, that makes us most cruel,—only we have not the grace 
to be cruel to ourselves; on the contrary, we must divert our 
cruelty to those who painfully remiad us how near we are to the 
collapse we fear. Somebody has said that the Queen in Hamlet 
was wrapped up in her son. We could never see the least trace of 
it, nor, indeed, for that matter, of any personal love for his 
mother in the unhappy son. But the mother, who was to him, 
even more emphatically than her husband, “a little more than 
kin, and less than kind,” repelled him, apparently, so far as we 
can judge from the play, from the intensity with which he seemed 
to realise to himself, what he so brutally expresses to her, the 
force of her voluptuous and sensual nature, and the shiver it 
gave him to feel that same nature within him. He could not 
have been as bitter in vituperation as he was to his mother, 
had he not felt the sting of having to a considerable extent 
inherited the temperament he reviled. 


AMATEUR AUTHORS. 
“ H sgignine short stories, essays, sketches, also a serial story, 
wanted from amateur authors for an established maga- 
zine; also for book publication. Remuneration, half-a-guinea 
a page.” So runs, with variations, a series of advertisements 
which for several years past has been appearing intermittently 
in most of the London daily papers. Sometimes, however, the 
magazine is described as “newly projected,” instead of “ old- 
established,” the mention of book publication is omitted, and 
the remuneration either put at the low rate of four shillings a 
page, or left to the imagination. As these advertisements (which, 
though they have a strong family likeness, obviously emanate 
from divers sources) cost money, and frequently appear for 
many days together, it may be presumed that amateur authors 
are a numerous class, and that those who appeal to their vanity 
or credulity find their account in doing so. 


But here we are met with a difficulty. What is an “amateur 
author?” The dictionary defines an “amateur” as “a person 
attached to a particular pursuit, study, or science, as to music 
or painting, without regard to gain or emolument.” If this 
definition be correct, and we have no reason to doubt its 
accuracy, the advertisements in question are a contradiction 
in terms, for the moment an amateur takes pay, he loses that 
character and becomes a “professional.” In fact, the pro- 
minence given to the offer of remuneration shows that the 
scribes whom these advertising anglers for authors desire to 
catch are anything but amateurs, and that the last idea in their 
heads is to work “ without regard to gain or emolament.” They 
are would-be authors because they want to gain money, and 
possibly get themselves talked about. This presumption is con- 
firmed by the language of the circulars with which the adver- 
tisers favour inquiring correspondents. Literature, they point 
out, is one of the most lucrative of callings, as witness the large 
fortunes acquired by Scott, Dickens, George Eliot, and sundry 
other authors of renown. On the other hand, the difficulty of 
entering on the career of letters is described as being almost 
insuperable. Editors are notoriously blind to the merits of 
obscure writers, however brilliant may be their performances; 
and it is a well-known fact that publishers simply decline 
to look at the manuscript of a man who has not already 
made his mark. Moved by this deplorable state of things, 
a number of ladies and gentlemen have formed themselves 
into a Society for the encouragement of amateur authors, 
and for smoothing their path to fame aud fortune. To this 
end, they have established a monthly magazine (copy for- 
warded on receipt of sevenpence), and entered into rela- 
tions with sundry publishers. All manuscripts forwarded to 
their secretary will receive immediate attention. If found suit- 
able, the tale, essay, or what not, will be inserted in the magazine 
(remuneration, half-a-gninea a page). If the writer would 
prefer to have his work produced in some other shape, he has 
only to signify his pleasure, and arrangements will be made 
accordingly. In order to profit by these privileges, all that is 
required from the literary aspirant is to take the magazine for 
a year, subscription half-a-guinea (payable in advance), and 
become a member of the Society, yearly subscription one guinea 
(also payable in advance). 

Our amateur, fondly believing that the chance for which he 
(or she) has so long yearaed is now within his reach, remits the 
money without delay, and follows it up, a day or two later, with 
a big bundle of manuscript—a poem of five thousand stanzas, 
or a novel of a thousand folios—for ** publication in book form,” 
or, it may be, some lighter effusion, deemed suitable for the 
pages of the magazine. After impatiently waiting a month or 
so for an answer, the amateur addresses to the secretary a 
courteous letter, inquiring whether his manuscript has been 
received and how is it being dealt with. ‘The reply comes in 
due course. It is to the effect that the manuscript is in the 
hands of the Society’s literary adviser (or editor, as the case 
may be), that he is extremely busy, but that so soon as 
he has a little leisure, he will carefully read Mr. Neophyte’s 
novel, and lay before him a proposal in relation thereto. The 
proposal is a long time coming, however; perhaps it never comes 
at all, or in a shape which renders it utterly unacceptable. The 
Society’s publishers are prepared to bring out the novel, provided 
the author will defray the cost of production, estimated at, say, 
£150, and they will account to him for sales, or otherwise pay him 
a royalty of half-a-guinea each on all copies sold. If the would- 








be novelist, blessed with more money than wit, should close with 
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the offer, we cannot tell (never having met with anybody who 
had tried the experiment) what the result would be; but we 
greatly fear that it might not quite come up to his expectations. 
As for the magazine article, he would have reason to consider 
himself fortunate if he got back his manuscript intact, and 
bought his experience at no greater outlay than the original 
£1 11s. 6d. 

The inodus operandi is not, however, always the same. The 
magazine may be defunct and in course of resurrection, or a new 
amateurs’ magazine may be in active preparation, or there may be 
no mugazine whatever. The aim of the Society may be merely 
to act as intermediary between editors short of copy or pub- 
lishers in quest of new authors, and literary aspirants as yet 
unknown to fame. Bat of one thing the amateur may 
be qnite sure. He will be asked for money. He may pos- 
sibly be asked for a great deal, for one of the dodges practised 
by some of these advertising gentry is to “want” as editor 
for a magazine, any laly or gentleman of literary tastes, and 
possessed of a few hundred pounds. On making application in 
the quarter indicated, the lady or gentleman with these qualili- 
cations is told that the sum required is £500, to be advanced by 
way of loan, on which 5 per cent. interest will be regularly paid, 
and the principal returaued at the end of five years. In the 
meantime, the successful candidate (lady or gentleman of 
literary tastes) will receive remuneration for his or her services 
at the rate of £250 per annum, paid monthly. hould the 
applicant desire to see the magazine whose proprietors have 
made him this generous offer, he will probably be shown the 
copy of a periodical which died a natural death a few years 
previously, and will be told that, with the help of his money, 
it will be revived and become a prosperous concern. The lady 
or gentleman of literary tastes who swallows so palpable a bait 
must be green indeed; but human folly is even a more 
incalculable quantity than the ingenuity of knaves, and as care 
is taken to make no flagrant misrepresentation, the victim’s sole 
chance of redress in the very probable event of the magazine 
again coming to grief, would be an action for debt against 
people not worth powder and shot. 

Another proof of the existence of a widespread desire to figure 
in print, and turn an honest penny by literature, is the popu- 
larity of guides to authorship, literary manuals, and the like. 
These things are nearly all got up in the interest of commission 
publishers and printers, who are anxious to publish books at 
the writers’ risk and cost; and beyond the technical in- 
struction they give as to preparing manuscript for the press 
and correcting proofs, are of very little use. The art of author- 
ship can no more be acquired by reading these manuals than 
the art of horsemanship by watching a man ride. Anybody 
with a fair education and some brains may easily pen a pass- 
able newspaper paragraph; but there is as wide a difference 
between this and writing a leading article good enough for the 
Times, or a book that a discriminating publisher would be likely 
to accept, as between breaking stones and building a house. A 
man who would succeed in literature or journalism must possess 
a certain natural aptitude, a fairly well-stored mind, indomitable 
perseverance, and a liking, or at any rate a capacity, for hard 
work. He must, moreover, be willing to work on for years 
without any striking result, and despite his utmost efforts, may 
never rise above the rank and file. In other words, an appren- 
ticeship must be served to literature as to every other profession. 
Even in the case of writers who seem to have achieved success at 
the first attempt, it will generally be found that they have 
written much that has either never seen the light, or perished 
still-born. The difficulty of getting articles accepted and books 
published is grossly exaggerated. An editor, unless he bea fool 
(and the fact of his being an editor may be taken as proof to 
the contrary), is only tv0 glad to print a paper of exceptional 
merit, and publishers are as anxious to enlist a new author of 
merit as to sell a new edition. The trouble is rather the other 
way; it is so easy nowadays to get books published, that the 
market is flooded with stuff that should never have been printed, 
and which will never pay the cost of production. On the 
other hand, a publisher, being no more infallible than any other 
body, may make a mistake, and refuse a work which he had 
better have accepted; but he more often does the reverse, and 
accepts works which it would have been better for him to have 
rejected. Happily, however (or, as some may think, unhappily), 
publishers are many, and if the amateur is repulsed in one 
quarter, he can easily offer his wares in another, and still 
another. Yet, though perseverance is greatly to be commended, 








cara 
we should not recommend him to go on for ever. IE three or 
four publishers in succession refuse his novel or poem, or what. 
ever it may be, let him go home, commit his manuscript to the 
flames, and begin afresh. If he shrinks from the sacrifice, or jg 
unequal to the effort, he may be sure that he has not in him the 
making of a successful author. 

Another point as to which much misconception prevails 
among would-be authors and journalists, is the profit of litera 
work. For the most part, the work is very hard, and the pa 
comparatively poor. We believe we are right in saying that, a 
of London, there is hardly a single editor, even of a daily Paper 
whose salary exceeds six hundred a year; while, in London, the 
prizes of the profession may almost be counted on the fingers of 
the two hands. An unattached journalist who is clever, who 
works hard, who has a good connection and enjoys good health 
may possibly make seven hundred. But if he take a longer 
holiday than usual, is temporarily disabled by an accident, or 
laid up a few weeks by illness, his earnings are proportionately 
diminished; and the average is probably very much less than 
the sum we have named. 

As for the gains of authorship, they vary so greatly that no 
trustworthy estimate concerning them can be attempted. Very 
few amateurs, we imagine, have any idea of writing on history, 
philosophy, or science. ‘These are subjects whose successful 
cultivation requires a special training, years of study and re. 
search, and, it may be, years of waiting for any pecuniary result, 
To the aspiring amateur, fiction is by far the most attractive 
department of literature, and the one to which his efforts are 
generally directed. But even here the blanks are many and the 
prizes few. Think of the multitude of novels which are published 
every year whose authors are never heard of again, and which 
must needs have landed somebody in heavy loss. A sale of four 
hundred copies in the three-volume form is by no means bad, and 
decidedly above the average; yet the outcome for the author would 
be only about £75, and he is a clever man who can produce two 
novels a year worth reading. Unless a writer even of fair repute 
is able to dispose of the serial right of his novels to advantage, he 
had better, so faras money-making is concerned, give his atten- 
tion to something else. He would probably earn more as a 
curate, a cab-driver, or a compositor. There is, of course, always 
the off-chance of his making a hit, like the late Hugh Conway. 
But the extraordinary success of “ Called Back,’’ and the host of 
imitations it called into being, show how very remote that chance 
is. Success is more generally won slowly, and by dint of pegging 
away, after the manner of Anthony Trollope, who before he 
“struck oil,” wrote several novels and a good many articles for 
nothing, and ten years of hard work brought him no more than 
£55, 

But whatever method a novelist may adopt or fortune pro- 
vide, he must make a name before he can make money. The 
nameless writers of novelette-fiction are as ill-paid as washer- 
women and seamstresses. The ordinary price for a novelette 
containing as much matter as a one-volume novel, varies from 
£5 to £10. True, the quality need not be very high, bat the mere 
writing and proof-reading require time, and he would be a 
prolific author indeed who could produce a dozen of these stories 
in the course of a year. Altogether, the outlook for the aspiring 
amateur cannot be considered very encouraging, and unless he 
possess a more than ordinary measure both of industry and 
imagination, the career of letters is about the last which he 
ought to adopt. But if he has written, and decides to publish, 
let him beware of bogus societies and literary jackals, who will 
certainly keep his money, and probably refuse, without further 
blackmail, to surrender his manuscript. 

OBEDIENCE. 

N incident in the recent intelligence from France, and still 
more the name, not very happily chosen we should say. 

which was applied to it in the English newspapers, assumed pro- 
bably to more than one reader a certain typical significance as a0 
index to the character of our time. The title of a “ Children’s 
Revolt” led one to expect something rather more widespread 
than what it proved to be, viz.,a sort of barring-out of a very 
truculent character among the pupils of a Provencal pauper 
school. This outbreak of lawlessness was apparently the result 
of severity that would have been sufficient,—to take an old- 
fashioned view of the case,—to call for remonstrance from a third 
party ; in the opinion not only of the young ruffians themselves; 
but apparently of the authorities also, it justified rebellion, 
carried out with an artillery of piled stone:. This savage Te 
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jection of authority by a few charity-boys, and still more, the 
respect with which it appears to have been met by its judges, 
combine to furnish a striking illustration of the tendencies of 
our day 3 and we beg leave, quitting all actual reference to the 
circumstances of the little Mediterranean colony which has 
reproduced on its minute scale the general tendency of the 
history of France, to regard the young French gamins as John 
Doe and Richard Roe, and ask ourselves what is the loss and 
gain of some hundred years of revolt against the authority which 
was once thought the natural condition for the majority of the 
human race, and which it is now felt impossible to force upon 
those over whom its claim is most unquestionable. 

The question takes us backwards as well as forwards; the 
rejection of all authority has never been as absolute or con- 
sistent as it was when first formulated for modern ears. Rous- 
seau set himself to devise a scheme of education from which 
obedience should be utterly excluded, with a confidence which 
his followers could never quite rival. It was not harshness or 
injustice only that he wished to prevent, but the claim of one 
being to the submission of another. He sought to make educa- 
tion an attempt to develop the reason and the will side by side, 
and to leave no scope for any demand on the last which the first 
did not justify and explain. He did not, of course, deny that 
in many respects grown-up people are the best judges of what 
is best for children (though he believed that this was less true 
than is generally supposed), but he thought it possible and highly 
desirable for parents, if they did their duty from the beginning, 
to make their child pursue his welfare of his own accord. Let 
Nature, he always urges, be the disciplinarian. Let all punish- 
ment come from her, let the advantages and disadvantages of all 
action be seen as she shows it. He did not exclude from the 
scope of Nature the natural influence of actions on others than 
the agent; he supposed that coercion should be used occasionally, 
and he thought that that great advantage of strength which 
grown-up people have over children might result in making this 
always as gentle as it was decisive. If a boy persists in doing 
mischief, he may be shut up till somebody suggests to him the 
material for a little treaty ; he will break no more windows, and 
you will unbolt the door,—a proposal which you are to hail 
with admiration as one of great ingenuity, and to act on with 
perfect trust. But you are never to show displeasure, you are 
to punish as Nature punishes, and to resent the child’s sins in 
no other way than by showing him how they will affect the 
actions of ordinary mankind. 

This view—on the one hand, the culminating reaction from 
medieval asceticism ; on the other hand, the stir of awakening 
science, conscious of a mighty future, and already preparing, 
unknown to its prophet, to dethrone theology—was uttered by 
Rousseau with all the resonance of genius, and we naturally regard 
it under the form it received from him. But when we come to 
detail, it seems to us that his want of manliness and simplicity 
prevented him from doing justice to his own ideal. You would 
never more doubt his wisdom than when you were trying to carry 
out his injunctions literally. For instance, according to him all 
command is to be replaced by a kind of symbolic teaching, in 
which consequences are artificially exhibited to the child’s mind, 
and the substance of command is conveyed as irresistible advice. 
Tustead of telling your children not to pick fruit in a strange 
garden, you are to get up a little drama with a market-gardener, 
who is to rush upon you with well-acted ferocity when you and 
they are eating his strawberries, and to perform with you a lively 
duet, in which the progress of society shall be made clear to the 
wondering little audience, so that the advantages of private 
property may dawn on their mental vision just as it did on those 
who first originated it. Any inconvenient question by which 
the play shall be interrupted or afterwards criticised—any 
wonder, for instance, how you have come to the vast age of 

paternity without knowing that poor men do not like people 
to come and eat their fruit without paying for it—must be 
auswered, we presume, with a direct falsehood; and we should 
think much cleverness must be expended in devising one or 
two beforehand. It is odd to make the remark as a criticism 
on Rousseau, but still it is evident that all this machinery of 
education shows that he was thinking only of the upper classes. 
It would take no vast sum, certainly, to fee a market-gardener 
for his part in the little comedy, but there are many reasons 
why these devices would be impossible to any but the wealthy. 
However, it is much the smallest objection against Rousseau’s 
ideal of education that it is incurably aristocratic. To English- 
men, at all events, of all political views, it is a much greater 
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objection that it is radically fictitious. We are all at times 
driven into falsehood by gusts of sympathy or selfishness, but 
no one could willingly embody it in a scheme of life devised for 
the good of his children. One can hardly pay the “Emile” a 
higher tribute than by allowing that it contains genius and good 
sense enough to float all this absurdity. It is possible to 
arrange life so as to make the claim for obedience a very rare 
one, without having recourse to a system of elaborate fiction, 
even with children. They may, without any considerable external 
disaster, pass from almost entire dependence on those who have 
the control of them, to a position of almost entire equality. And 
this, in fact, is much what has happened. Babies are controlled, 
children are advised, the time when one human being feels that 
he must carry out the will of another has almost vanished. It 
is not, as Rousseau meant, that Nature has become the disci- 
plinarian. Nature is much too stern a disciplinarian for modern 
gentleness; we interfere to prevent the rigour of her penalties 
even more than our fathers did. But we feel it something 
unanswerable to have any action traced to natural promptings. 
And as anger and discontent are natural, boys, though they be 
rescued from the streets and fed on alms, have only to prove that 
they were ill-fed and severely punished, to have sympathy on their 
side in case of their resort to violence quite ready to become murder. 


Both our gain and our loss in the change are shown forth 
with striking distinctness in the case of a countryman of our 
own, whose conscious influence was given wholly to the new 
ideal, while his life seems to us an eloquent, though not indis- 
putable, tribute to the old. There is a certain bygone flavour 
about the teaching of John Stuart Mill; he seems to the mind 
of our day more obsolete than Rousseau does. In some degree, 
this may be a phase through which all fame must pass, a mere 
result of the established balance between a new impulse and 
the general mind of the day. We suspect, however, that this is 
not the whole explanation of the change. John Mill stood just 
outside of the circle of ideas which most influence the mind of 
the hour, and we may, while their predominance lasts, under-rate 
his permanent influence, but when the hour has passed we do not 
think that he will take the place which seemed likely to be his 
at one time. However, it remains true that he has for a time 
been almost the lawgiver of English political and philosophical 
thought; and we have often wondered that his review of his 
early life, which involves so instructive a comment on his own 
influence, has not more impressed the general mind. Probably 
no one ever judged his own education more wisely ; he speaks 
neither as a panegyrist nor as a victim, but as nearly as possible as 
one man might speak of that training which formed the character 
of another. It is with a very gentle expression of regret that 
he refers to the effect on himself of what was evidently a harsh 
and depressing rule, not really mitigated by his father’s theoretic 
aim at taking the child into partnership in his education. He 
was evidently aware that this severity had told injuriously on 
his own nature, and we fancy that much of his political feeling 
was tinged by the consciousness left in his mind of the de- 
pressing influences exerted by the fear of a superior. Yet he 
does not go further than hesitating to pronounce whether the 
precious thing he lost was greater than the precious thing 
he gained. He does not exaggerate the bad influence of this 
stern discipline; it did not, he tells us, prevent his having a 
happy childhood. He does not underrate its good influence ; he 
allows that it gave him an intellectual start in life a quarter of 
a century ahead of his contemporaries. Perhaps if he had 
been less filial, he would have seemed more so; there may have 
been other reasons why he could not love the father to whom 
he was “loyally devoted,” besides that he brought him up too 
strictly; and among many grounds of our admiration of the 
autobiography, not the least is its affording us the last typical 
specimen presented to our generation of old-fashioned manly 
reserve. But for our purpose it is quite enough to know what 
he tells us. Severity which saved half an average lifetime for 
work, and which did not prevent childhood from being happy, 
has not done the character any damage so great as the benefit 
conferred by it. No substitute would have done the work. The 
training of an Emile would never have made a John Stuart 
Mill. A child can never be taught to prefer the discipline 
that creates habits of application; the attempt to appreciate it 
would be, in fact, one person trying to judge for another. At 
his wisest, he can only judge of that short future during which 
he will remain a child; for him to try to anticipate his choice 
as a man, is idle. We know not whether experience justifies the 
suspicion that scholarship has become less exact since training 
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became less strict; we should expect, and we are somewhat 
surprised to find John Mill did also, that this would be the 
result of a system which never requires a child to persevere in 
anything that is distasteful to him, The belief that the school- 
room may be made as agreeable as the playground, can be enter- 
tained only by those who have never had any permanent relations 
with either; and it was in the mind of Rousseau not perhaps 
altogether unconnected with the well-known fate of those who 
owed to him their existence. 

But at the same time, we must accept the whole evidence of 
our witness. James Mill inspired fear and checked confidence, 
as well as achieving a marvel of instruction. “ He must,” says 
his son, “have been constantly feeling that fear of him was 
drying up his children’s affection at its source.” Itis a grievous 
summary of the influence of a father. We may hope that 
gentler men will learn to be as firm as he must have been, and 
we must be certain that his work was accomplished by his firm- 
ness and hindered by his harshness. But imperfect human 
beings, aiming at firmness, will always be liable to an excess of 
severity. We shall never have angels to carry out our theories 
of education, and though we may hope that people are always a 
little less unlike angels to their own children than to any other 
persons, it is quite as important a fact that they can give them 
more pain than they can give other persons. ‘he ill-judged 
severity of the parents who most unmixedly and disinterestedly 
desire their child’s good, gives more pain than any other mere 
mistake can do. And if the parents feel severity right, they are 
in danger of causing this pain in proportion to their goodness, 
for it is when they are most blameless that it is most painful to 
themselves. Dean Stanley mentions somewhere a dying man 
who, when told that he was going where the wicked would cease 
from troubling, replied that what he wanted was to go where 
the good would cease from troubling. We cannot too often 
remind ourselves that on this side of the grave it is far easier 
to secure the first immunity than the last. 

If, then, it is felt an unanswerable objection to the discipline 
which produces obedience that it gives pain, there is an end of 
the matter. It will always give some pain, and perhaps not so 
much less in the hands of the unselfish as more in the hands 
of the high-minded. No one can always aim at being firm 
without sometimes being hard also. It is much worse in the 
long-run for children to feel their parents unkind than hard ; 
but it hurts less for the moment, and is not, perhaps, likely 
to happen so often. Domestic tyranny has, there is no 
doubt, been a canse of very great unhappiness in the past. 
Whether it has been so great a canse of unhappiness as that 
domestic discord which is its probable alternative, we very 
much doubt. 1f we compare the obedience rendered to some 
distasteful order by an average schoolboy and an average 
servant, we shall see the sort of increased difficulty that has 
come into intercourse since orders have approximated to advice. 
A few generations ago, the son would have obeyed as the ser- 
vant does now (we are speaking of every-day matters), i.e., recog- 
nising the order as coming from a person who had a right to 
give it, and criticising it, if he did criticise, after and not before 
obedience. It may be doubted whether the greater readiness to 
give orders in those days implies a greater difference than the 
lesser willingness to do anything disagreeable in these; and if 
the doubt be justified, people have as much to do that they 
dislike doing now as they had then. If we go far enough back, 
there is plenty of evidence to show that a capacity for enduring 
pain which would excite astonished admiration among us, was 
confidently reckoned on as the equipment of average humanity ; 
and while it seem; to us better that men should be incapable 
both of inflicting and cf enduring torture than that they 
should be capable of both, we rezard this preponderance as 
depending wholly on the degree of what is inflicted and en- 
dured. However, we are ready to admit that the life of the 
young may be somewhat pleasanter now than it was in the days 
of our grandfathers, and to regard that as so fara gain. And, 
further, to complete our concessions to what we deem vital 
error, it cannot be denied that many a nursery in which obedience 
has never been exacted turns out a blameless set of men and 
women ;—that the contagion and example of well-meaning people 
free from strong passions is enough to produce, in similar 
dispositions, characters like their own. To state this as the 
limit of concession seems to us enough to justify protest; but 
all would not feel it so, an it certainly has to be weighed by 
those who would compare the old ideal and the new. 

The change which has brought otedience into disrepute is 
historically the same as that which has made the individual the 





Ni 
starting-point of moral analysis ; the view which regarded Obedi. 
ence as in itself a virtue, was but one side of the belief that man 
is but a fragment, apart from those relations which bind him to 
the past and to the future. Such a view associated subordination 
with all that is dignified, enduring, and historic; and found in 
obedience the condition of an organic unity that was as precious 
as individual life. The sense of this organic unity has faded 
with the progress of history, as starlight in the dawn of day 
The whole tendency of modern life is to ignore the bonds which 
a man has not chosen. All that cements the family must now 
make out its case in the face of hostile criticism. Authority 
has thus become something external; we think of obedience as. 
belonging to the discipline of military or school life, or else some. 
thing that can be paid for; we naturally contrast it with all that 
is characteristic of kindred. We sce this process at the present 
hour in the relation of party spirit to patriotism. None surely can 
doubt at the moment in which we write which is the growing, 
which the fading light. Patriotism seems to belong to the past, 
As it is a lost tradition to obey a parent, so it is an artificial 
arrangement to owe allegiance to a country; the bond must be 
something that the man has preferred. To be a Radical or Con. 
servative is something definite, positive, full of moral influence on 
every department of life; to be an Englishman is a fact interesting 
only from a legal and ethnological point of view, and wholly 
without moral bearing. If ever this process is consummated, it 
will become the mark of all lofty and aspiring minds to kold 
themselves aloof from political life. For it is the very condition 
of healthy party spirit that it should be something consciously 
incomplete and secondary,—a means, not an end. The true 
Radical or the true Conservative alike feels that his country 
needs a truth that his party discerns; his party, therefore, is 
a needful means to his country’s good. When this subordination 
of dignity is lost—when the party becomes the ultimate unity, 
the country a geographical expression—then is fulfilled the 
warning of one whom no one will accuse of being a partisan 
of the past. “ Wer von seiner Nation nichts wissen will,” says 
Strauss, “der wird damit nicht Kosmopolit, sondern bleibt 
Egoist.” But it is not only, nor even chiefly, the citizen who is 
impoverished by the loss of this natural grouping; it is the 
world within that shows the loss, even more than the world 
without. What we all need there—Radical or Conservative 
alike—is the principle of inequality. The man whose every 
impulse claims an equal hearing is condemned to hopeless 
obliteration from all the memories of lofty, or even of vizorous 
achievement. The understanding can but secure the various 
parts of our nature a distinct and proprotionate expression; 
it can never decide what in the series of need or urgency 
demands with right the prerogative of a first hearing. What- 
ever name we may give to the faculty which does so decide, 
it is evidently the principle of obedience transferred from the 
world of persons to the world of ideas. As it has made 
the family a unity, so it makes the individual a hierarchy. 
When it las been perfect in the child, it passes, by the correla- 
tion of moral forces, into an unseen world, where it appears in 
other forms. Resolute endurance aud manly self-control may 
be manifested, perhaps, in an individual who has never been 
taught to obey, for individual development reveals at once more 
and less than the effect of individual training; but a society 
which has never associated obedience with honour will know no 
endurance, no self-control; and the loss of what we may term 
the correlates of obedience will tell upon the whole ideal of 
life. We have come to associate obedience with wages, or with 
the necessities of warfare; it has never been perfumed with the 
memories of tenderness, it cannot pass into the inmost soul, and 
fight there on the side of purity, of courage, of self-restraint. 
The boy leaves it behind, when he quits the school for the home. 
The man may reach it, from a rational view of its necessity, 
from mere weakness of nature, or from faithfulness to an 
engagement. But that instinctive bent towards loyalty which 
is implanted by the glad acceptance of control in the pliant 
nature of childhood, when the craving tendrils met the firm 
support,—this we have lost, and life is grievously the poorer. 
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{To tHe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—You ask why should Lord Randolph Churchill, whom 
you justly style a clever tactician, and among the least scrupu- 
lous of politicians, educate his party to take the line of Home- 
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rule? Does this reason not occur to you, that if his lordship 
gueceeded in inducing his party to adopt Home-rule, he would 
pacome independent of the Unionist Liberals, and with the aid 
of the Parnellites secure a compact majority uutil the measure 
was carried; while, as it must remove the Irish Members from 
the House of Commons, its passing would secure to him au 
equally compact majority, for the remainder of the life of this 
Parliament, for the Tories outnumber the combined forces of 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington? This is a temptation 
hich Lord Randolph is not likely to resist; and he is astute 
enough to perceive it. 

The rumoured appointment of a Committee cf the Cabinet 
to consider the Irish question points, if true, in this direction 
Lord Salisbury we know. He talks big, but he does what he 
is told, and so does Sir M. Hicks-Beach. Mr. Smith has a 
Land Purchase scheme wherewith to quiet the opposition of 
the landed interest and the House of Lords, and Lord Randolph 
and Mr. Matthews will have their own way. The latter was 
next door to a Fenian in 1868, a pronounced Home-ruler in 1874, 
and I for one am very sceptical as to the depth and sincerity of 
his Unionist convictions in 1886. 

[regard the Legislative Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland as doomed; and for this we have to thank, in the first 
place, Mr. Gladstone, and, in the second place, Lord Hartington, 
who, by his refusal to form a Unionist Ministry, ensured, and 
almost invited, the dissolution of the Union. Truly, if this 
fear prove well-founded, we Liberals who are also Unionists will 
not have much to thank our leaders for.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ringwood, August 16th. Cocan Conway. 

[Mr. Conway does not perceive that to educate a great party 
into a policy which has just received the veto of the English 
people, at their own instance, is not a feat which even Mr. 
Disraeli would have attempted. It is asking the party to admit 
that they gave wrong advice to the people, even though the 
people gladly accepted that advice.—Ep. Spectator | 


THE LATE NATIONAL LEAGUE SUPPRESSION BILL. 
{To THE EpiTor OF THE “* SrecraToR.” | 

Sir,—I am surprised to find that your journal is satisfied with 
Lord Salisbury’s declaration that he means to deal firmly with 
the widespread conspiracies in Ireland against liberty and law. 
Surely no Minister whatever could say less than this, and I am 
sorry so Liberal a journal as the Spectator is content with the 
enunciation of an unmeaning platitude. 

It would really seem as if there were a conspiracy among 
Liberal journals, as there undoubtedly is among the Tory organs 
of the Press, to keep silence as to a recent very significant 
development of Tory policy. Only last February we were 
informed that the ory Government had at last determined, 
after months of consideration, to deal firmly with Irish disaffec- 
tion. We were told there was to be no more hesitation. The 
same Minsters who are now in office, with the significant excep- 
tion of Mr. Matthews, then annovnced with great emphasis 
that the only means of pacifying Ireland, nay, the only chauce 
of making the law respected at all, or of freeing the people from 
the grinding tyranny of the National League, was to proceed 
by means of stringent penal legislation against that body. 
Accordingly, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the present Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, gave notice, on behalf of Lord Salisbury’s 
Government, of his intention at once to introduce a Bill for the 
suppression of the National League. Then, when the winter was 
nearly over and the dark nights past, the matter in the opinion 
of the Ministry brooked no delay. 

But strangely enough, now that these very men are again in 
office, we hear no whisper of this National League Suppression 
Bill, which a few months ago was so necessary, nay, so urgent ; 
aud stranger still, almost every newspaper professes to be 
satisfied with the honesty of the assurances of the Tory 
Ministers that they will deal firmly with crime in Ireland! 

Surely the political record of Lord Salisbury and his friends 
is not so absolutely free from suspicion as to make it desirable 
to accept his assurances without question and almost without 
comment, when those very assurances are in flagrant contradic- 
tion to his acts. Surely we Liberals are entitled to ask why the 
National League Suppression Bill is to be silently thrown over ? 
It is a remarkable phenomenon that a Bill urgently required to 
protect life and property, even during the summer months, 
should be discovered to be quite unnecessary during the short 
nights when outrages are most rife. 

Has anything happened since February to bring about such a 





happy change for the better in Ireland as to justify such a 
startling change in policy ? Why, the Tories are never tired of 
telling us that owing to Mr. Gladstone matters have been steadily 
going from bad to worse in Ireland ; and yet the Tory leaders are 
pursuing a policy as regards that part of the Kingdom that, from 
their point of view, can only be justitied—nay, can only escape the 
most emphatic condemnation—on the supposition that the state 
of Ireland has vastly improved since they left office. When 
Major Saunderson reads the pious opinions of Mr. Secretary 
Matthews on Fenian virtue and Orange depravity, can we 
wonder if he is tempted to exclaim with the revered saint 
of the Primrose League,—“ A Conservative Government is an 
organised hypocrisy ? ”—I am, Sir, &c., Roserr Couiier. 

Monkswell House, Chelsea, August 16th. 

[A Mansion House speech is not the occasion on which we 
expect a Prime Minister to announce his full policy. We quite 
agree with Mr. R. Collier that the National League ought to be 
defeated, but we think there is more hope of defeating it by the 
firm application of the ordinary law since the vote of the British 
people was taken, than there was before. Lord Randolph 
Churchill declared on Thursday in very positive language the 
intention of the Government to have immediate recourse to 
Parliament in case they could not enforce the law by the means 
now at their disposal; and on that rather tardy promise we 
suppose we must, with what confidence we can, try to rely.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION IN IRELAND. 
(To tHe Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SprctaTor,”’] 

Sir,—lI observe that Home-rulers who cannot deny the existence 
of two nations in Ireland, are now greatly exaggerating the 
preponderance of the so-called “ Nationalist ” Party. An evening 
paper recently published a map of the Irish elections, and 
challenged any one to deny the fact that “ five-sixths of the 
Trish electorate are Nationalists.” The editor has, however, 
thought fit to refuse insertion to a letter in which I gavea 
numerical disproof of this statement. I therefore ask an 
opportunity to draw attention to the following figures. 

The number of registered electors in Ireland is 742,000; the 
Unionist poll at the Election of 1885 was 142,000; twenty-four 
seats were left uncontested ; in three of these, contests have since 
taken place, in which the Unionist poll has amounted to 13,500. 
In the twenty-one seats which have not been contested at either 
Election, the Unionist vote would no doubt have been small, 
but would certainly bring up the total to over 160,000 votes, 
or considerably more than one-fifth of the registered electors; 
and if allowance is made for absentees, the Nationalists can 
scarcely claim a majority of three to one, certainly not the five 
to one majority which is paraded by and for them. 

The matter may be put in another way. The Unionists have 
secured a bare majority of Members in Ulster; the Unionist 
vote in Ulster at the last Election amounted to 89,000, the 
Nationalist vote to 72,000; whilst the Nationalists won four 
seats without a contest, and the Unionists three. The Unionists, 
therefore, are certainly not over-represented in Ulster, but 
rather the reverse ; whilst in the other three Provinces, the forty 
or fifty thousand Unionist electors have not a single representa- 
tive, unless we count the Members for Dublin University; in 
Dublin City and County alone there are some 13,000 Unionists 
who are absolutely unrepresented. I am not a believer in the 
possibility of proportional representation. I only wish to point 
out that, although five-sixths of the Irish representatives are 
Nationalists, the proportion among the electors is considerably 
different.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wells, Somerset, August 11th. Water Hosnovwse, 

THE IRISH POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“* SpectTaTor,”’] 
Sir,—Your correspondent, “‘ A Country Parson, L.U.,” says :— 
“Tf he [Lord Salisbury | wishes to do nothing [in Ireland ], leaving 
our great problem still unsolved, we shall undoubtedly require 
him to give up the reins,” &c. Apparently, “to do something ” 
means not to restore the supremacy of law and enable honest 
men to live in peace, but to pass fresh laws “ removing the 
grievances which threaten the Union.” Your correspondent 
records that we have “ disestablished the Irish Church, reformed 
the Land Laws, and settled judicial rents ;” he does not state 
what more he wishes to see done. Would it not be well, for a 
change, to try enforcing the laws we have passed, so that we 
may be able to judge of their effect before proceeding to repeal 
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or remodel them? At present, by the law, Irish tenants cau 
become the owners of their holdings on very easy terms; by 
the National League the process is prevented. Ifthe Queen’s 
Government recovered the power now wielded by a different 
body, it would be interesting to see whether the tenants care to 
avail themselves of the opportunity. We used to be taught 
that ownership of the land woul] cure all the woes of the Irish 
peasantry. 

Numerous other provisions for the benefit of the tenantry have 
been enacted of recent years, but, owing to the unsettled state 
of the country, have never come into operation. Why assume 
that they are insufficient before they have been proved ? 

The greatest happiness of a people is not certainly secured by 
the greatest possible amount of legislation; administration is 
not an important function of Government; moreover, it is 
conveniert that people should know what the law is, and this 
is difficult when it is perpetually changed, not because it has 
proved inadequate or oppressive, but before it has been proved 
at all. When “Irish grievances” are spoken of, it frequently 
turns out that they either never existed, or have been more or 
less recently swept away. Surely it is for those who suffer 
from them to let us know what they are; then we must consider 
how they can be remedied.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Constant READER. 





IRISH POLITICS AND THE IRISH PRIESTHOOD. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,”’ | 

Sir,—I read with interest the letter of your correspondent 
from Belleek Rectory, Fermanagh, in your issue of August 
7th. Had he supplied the name of the parish priest with whose 
speech he acquaints us, that of the place to which he refers, and 
that of the “extensive works” where employment was for- 
bidden on the day of the excursion, a record would have been 
before us, complete in its details, and suited to the illustration 
of those cases in which an ignorant priest, moving outside the 
circle of his duties, commits his people to wrong, and injures 
the reputation of Catholic teaching. The omission of those 
details deprives the letter of your correspondent of much of its 
value. He signs his name and gives his address, His courage 
is not impeachable, his veracity is not in question; but the 
history he writes is useless to third parties. 

T have had a large correspondence from Ireland, dating from 
the Elections of 1885, and the impression produced by it on my 
mind is that the interference of the priests in matters outside 
their jurisdiction is excessive, and is inconceivably mischievous 
in its nature. At the time of the Elections in 1885, many cases 
came to my knowledge of interference by the priests, intolerable, 
and which would,so far as my judgment leads me to concludes 
have been held to vitiate the elections where it occurred, had the 
law been administered as in England. 

Cases are within my small sphere of observation where priests 
fix the scale of their own remuneration for the performance of 
certain duties, the priest in one case, for the blessing of a mar- 
riage, absolutely refusing that office, with the consequent effect 
of delaying the marriage, until the amount fixed is provided. 
Your correspondent may object that I omit to give names 
and other details. My reply is that I have a sufficient reason 
for the omission. I can provide details. The priest whose con- 
duct I call in question is one of whom I believe that he acts in 
good faith, and in accordance with custom. It does not appear 
to me in any way useful to gibbet one man, who probably con- 
forms to custom which is accepted by those among whom his 
duties are performed. At the same time, I think such custom, 
wherever it exists, objectionable, if not dangerous. It has 
arisen out of the exigencies of the priests in the times of the 
persecutions in Ireland; and from those times dates also very 
much that separates the Catholic population of Ireland from 
the sympathies of Englishmen of the same faith, and very 
much of the indiscipline of the Irish Church, the uncontrolled 
action of the priests, as well as the interference of the Bishops 
and of the clergy in politics. 

I have heard, Sir, around me, whenever Irish politics were 
discussed in English circles, the question many times asked,— 
“Why does not the Pope interfere?” “ Will not the Pope 
act?” Alas! Iam compelled to ask,—* How is the Pope to 
become instructed as to the real state of things ?” It is common 
to conclude that the Pope knows. But the Pope has direct 
relations with the Irish Archbishops and Bishops, and by 
them is informed of the condition of the Irish Church. All the 





Irish priests are not meddlers in politics ; many admira}| 
parish priests, do their best to control their curates, several] 
Bishops curb to the best of their ability the intemperate action 
of certain priests subject to their jurisdiction. But, practicay 
Maynooth and its principles carry the day. Maynooth 
appears to be the hotbed of rebellious students, who uj, 
mately become the curates remarkable at. League meetings at 
races, at fairs; judges of horse-flesh, and keenly alive to the 
importance of their lives; ignorant of science and art, of 
political economy, as of justice and abstract right. They hola 
large views upon large matters, and travel back to the periog 
when every man had an inherent right to the svil. Neverthe. 
less, in proportion to their instruction, many, I think it woul 
be right to say most, of those priests are good men, men intending 
to do what they think right. 

I ask again, who is to “ tell” the Pope? The English Goyerp. 
ment has no representative at the Vatican. Probably, to seng 
an official representative to the Vatican would be to add just 
that one feather which in the scale of popular favour would out. 
weigh the existence of the Government of which he would be 
the envoy. And yet the want of a representaiive at the 
Vatican has been felt. An unofficial representative is uselesg, 
Possessed of no credentials, he must be unaccredited; and ashe 
can represent no pclicy, he can acquire no confidence. The 
Pope, therefore, has no information that does not come from 
the Irish Archbishops and Bishops. As the most active of them 
are Archbishop Croke, Bishop Nulty, and Archbishop Walsh, 
it is only possible for the Pope to interfere when their 
public utterances are of such a nature as to attract the 
attention of his Holiness. Your readers may suggest “the 
English Catholic papers.” My own impression is that most 
are edited or directed by Irishmen who are not disposed to call 
attention to matters of custom or action which have their full 
sympathy. One newspaper only, a purely English paper, the 
Tablet, is, “on principle,” opposed to the attraction of public 
opinion to the Irish clergy or their doings; and it would be hope. 
less to address that paper upon that subject. 

My conclusion, Sir, is that the best means of importing to 
the knowledge of the authorities at the Vatican an acquaintance 
with the facts relating to the action of the priests in Ireland, 
and of providing, honestly and wisely, means by which their 
mischievous interference in matters outside the duties of their 
calling may be prevented in the future, lie in the appointment 
of a properly accredited official representative of the English 
Government at the Vatican.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Eaux Bonnes, August 10th. 


€ Men, 


W. H. Bisuor. 


[It would appear by a letter in last Saturday’s Times that 
Mr. A. W. N. Tyrrell, of the Junior Carlton Club, regards the 
Rector of Belleek’s story as a ridiculous exaggeration of some 
thing that happened at Bundoran. His account of the matter 
is that a party of Orangemen were expected at Bundoran on 
Thursday, July Ist, the anniversary of the Battle of the Boyne, 
and that the navvies on the Lough Erne drainage works were pre- 
pared to meet them; but that when it was discovered that only 
peaceable holiday-makers from Enniskillen were expected, the 
hostile demonstration collapsed. We have no means at all of 
deciding between the comparative authenticity of the Rector of 
Belleek’s account and the account of Mr. Tyrrell.—Eb. Spectator.’ 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE LATE GOVERNMENT. 
{To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPpEcTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—In your issue of August 14th, Mr. Smart, of Kidwelly, 
accuses Mr. Chamberlain of having misrepresented Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman and the late Government in a speech delivered 
at Cardiff during the recent Election. Will you kindly allow 
me to say that Mr. Chamberlain was in no way guilty of any 
misrepresentation on the occasion in question? Mr, Campbell- 
Bannerman said over and over again to his constituents that 
the Government has indirectly consulted the Irish-American 
leaders, and had’obtained the approval of these men to their 
Home-rule Bill. This was said by Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
at Stirling, at Queensferry, and at St. Ninians. Of course, 
there were shouts of disapproval on the part of the audience at 
each of these places; but Mr. Campbell-Bannerman stuck to 
his point, and told us that to consult the Irish-American leaders 
was “a very reasonable thing to do.” It is true that Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman denied this when brought to book about 
it, but his denial does not and cannot make truth to be untruth. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Lupovicus. 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “* Spectator,” | 

gir,—lt is a satisfaction to those who like myself are workers 
jn the cause of the higher education of girls, to see the sound 
and sensible line which the Spectator, in contrast with many 
other papers, takes on the subject of Dr. Withers-Moore’s 
address. I cannot help thinking he missed a great opportunity. 
Ibis of no use to tell the young women of the middle and 

rofessional classes not to work or think, because in the 
problematic occurrence of their marriage their possible children 
may be less successful; they have to qualify themselves in 
many cases for bread-winning for themselves, and marriage 
seems every year less possible for them, however good, modest, 
pretty, or charming they may be. They must acquire marketable 
knowledge when this is the case, whatever the doctors say. If 
Dr. Withers-Moore had impressed on the parents of the girls 
who go in for higher education not to fret and worry them 
about examinations, or make them feel that their characters are 
blighted if they do not pass—(I knew a case in which a father 
encouraged a nervous girl to pass the Junior Examination by say- 
ing he would never forgive her if she did not)—not to let them sit 
up late at work; not to listen to their protestations that unless 
they work beyond their proper hours they will get behind other 
girls; and, above all, to keep them as much as possible in an 
atmosphere of home, peace, and freedom from worry, with undis- 
turbed quiet for their home studies, I think he would have done 
far more for the mental and bodily health of the young genera- 
tion of girls than by assuring us of what we all knew before, 
that overwork is detrimental, and assuming that overwork and 
higher education are synonymous. Where this is attended to, 
I know by my own experience that the girls almost invariably 
do well both in their mental and physical progress. But girls 
have nerves, and “ nagging ” does them far more physical harm 
than regular study.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A DraGon In CuarcGeE or Girts, 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 

{To THE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sin,—I see from the letter of “ Emeritus,” in the Spectator of 
August 14th, that the Governors of Christ’s Hospital are about 
toappoint another Warden, who is to have authority “ out of 
school” independently of the head master. The welfare of 
this splendid institution is a matter of national concern ; and 
those who have professional knowledge of schools ought to speak 
out before it is too late, and urge the Governors to take further 
advice before they act. 

I am myself an old public-school master, and a present 
governor of a public school, and I have always found entire 
agreement among masters and governors alike, that for the well- 
being of the school it is absclutely essential that the head 
master should be supreme in everything relating to discipline. 
In the governing body to which I belong, we should not dream 
of taking any measure that might affect the discipline of our 
school without first consulting the head master and obtaining 
his entire approval. If we thought it our duty to disregard his 
opinion on such a point, we should also think (as we most 
certainly do not) that we had a head master unworthy of his 
position. 

Have the Governors of Christ’s Hospital consulted their 
head master? Perhaps it may seem to them that they could 
not consult the head master on this point without some danger 
to their present relations with him. If so, let me remind them 
that they now have the advice of one of our best authorities on 
school matters, who happens to have more knowledge of this 
particular question than any one else can have. The head 
master of Marlborough, Mr. G. C. Bell, is an old “ Blue,” and 
before he left it for Marlborough, he was for some years head 
master of his old school. We are bound to assume that the 
Governors of Christ’s Hospital make the welfare of the boys 
their first consideration; and in this case they cannot neglect 
to ascertain the opinion of such a man as Mr. Bell, and to be 
guided by it in a matter where he is not likely to be mistaken. 
—I an, Sir, &c., 

Sedbergh Vicarage, August 16th. R. H. Quick. 

P.S.—I should say that, though a friend of Mr. Bell’s, I write 
without any communication with him, and I do not happen to 
have heard his opinion on the Warden question. 


[To rue Epiror oF THE ‘‘SrectaTor.”’ | 
Sirn,—I have read a letter in your paper of August 14th, from 
“Emeritus,” on which I, as an “Old Blue,” for many years 





most intimately acquainted with Christ’s Hospital, feel myself 
in duty bound to offer a few remarks. First let me say I am 
very glad this subject has been brought before the public. 
Secondly, it is only amongst a few of the masters that the office 
of Warden is considered a mistake. The boys, on the other 
hand, look on him as a totally distinct being to a master; they 
regard him as one to whom they can bring their troubles, dis- 
putes, or complaints, confident of his sound, impartial advice. 
On the other hand, in a far different way do they view their 
masters, the majority of whom are so cordially disliked by the 
boys, that I venture to assert that the governing body have 
shown their practical good sense and wisdom in giving a total 
outsider, but one experienced in matters of discipline, the 
importaut office of Warden, who will doubtless, unless he be 
interfered with, carry out his duties to their satisfaction, though 
not perhaps to that of their “ most effective chief,” whose ambi- 
tion it is to rule the school and all its officers with the power of 
an autocrat. Thirdly, seven hundred odd boys are divided into 
different forms under different masters, and it is impossible that 
the masters, during the few hours set apart each day for school, 
should have the same knowledge of the boys that the Warden 
has, whose duty itis to inspect them at their drill, to attend every 
meal daily, and to be in his office during all play-hours and half- 
holidays, of which there is a good share at Christ’s Hospital. 
To my certain knowledge, the Warden who has just resigned 
knows the name and character of every boy at present in the 
school, a thing which I very much doubt if any master, even the 
“ most effective chief,” could say ; and I can testify of him, that 
he is leaving very much regretted, as well by the Governors, the 
boys past and present, as by their parents and relations, to whom 
he has ever shown the greatest kindness and courtesy, thereby 
gaining for himself their affection, respect, and goodwill for the 
future.—I am, Sir, &c., Op Buive. 


[We have omitted four lines from this letter, because they 
seemed to us grossly offensive to the authorities of the school. 
Our correspondent’s plea amounts to this,—That the main work 
of the school is so badly done, and done with so little success in 
winning the respect and affection of the boys, that it is needful 
to appoint a popular man to superintend the play, lest all the 
departments of the school should not be equally repulsive. That 
surely, if it were true,—which we do not believe,—would be a 
reason for reorganising the school, not a reason for the dual 
government.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


“PERIGOT” AND LADY ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, 
[To THe EpIToR OF THE “* SPECTATOR,” | 
Sir,—I find in the Spectator of August 7th a short criticism on 
Vernon Lee’s article in the Contemporary, “ Perigot; or, 
Random Notes on the Dramatic and Undramatic :’—*“ Lady 
Archibald Campbell has apparently discovered that he [ Perigot } 
was ‘certainly a small peasant-proprietor.’” Then your critic 
goes on to say :—“ How enchantingly, with what overflowing 
humour, with what grace, would Mr. Matthew Arnold have 
treated this delightful remark! How the ‘small peasant- 
proprietor’ would have been always at his pen’s end! How 
it would have crept into every ridiculous comparison and 
antithesis!’ By reference to my article on “The Faithfull 
Shepherdesse,” published in the Nineteenth Century of June, 
1885, your critic would have seen that the authoress of the 
delightful remark was assuredly not Lady Archibald Campbell. 
In recognising the gracious and certainly most undeserved 
compliment paid me by that gifted authoress, Vernon 
Lee, on my attempted presentation of the shepherd-prince 
Perigot, I must in self-defence refer her and your critic 
to my article in the Nineteenth Centwry, and in particular 
to the following paragraph (page 6):—‘“The people of 
whom Fletcher treats were, as he says, owners of flocks 
and not hirelings. More than this, in the days when the 
great god Pan roamed the woods of Arcady, there was to be 
found nothing but this shepherd-life governed by a kingly rule 
of its own. Nor let it be supposed that these shepherd-princes 
and their clans were like a horde of draggle-tailed modern 
Egyptians. They lived in a golden age literally as well as meta- 
phorically.” Had your critic said that Vernon Lee has con- 
founded Lady Archibald Campbell’s remarks with those of the 
unenlightened people of Fletcher’s day who, “ missing creams, 
wassels, and morris-dances, began to get angry,” this might 
have been nearer the truth. When I said in my article that 
this pastoral was “ essentially a sketch, and only a sketch, of 
shepherd-life as we dream of it in the golden world,” I but held 
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to Fletcher’s own words, embodied in the cautious, caustic text 
with which he concludes his preface, addressed to the murderers 
of his poem,—* To teach you more for nothing I do not feel in 
conscience bound.’ Whose Perigot, then, is this “small 
peasant-proprietor ?’—I am, Sir, &c., 

JangEy Sxvitta CaMpBett. 








POETRY. 


SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON. 
Srrona son of Fergus, with thy latest breath 
Thou hast lent a joy unto the funeral knell, 
Welcoming with thy whispered “ All is well !” 
The awful aspect of the Angel Death. 
As strong in life, thou tookest shame to shun 
The heat and burthen of the fiery day, 
Fronting defeat with stalwart undismay, 
And meekly wearing honours largely won. 
Pure lips, pure hands, pure heart were thine, as aye 
Erin demanded of her bards of old, 
And therefore on thy harp-strings of pure gold 
Hast thou restored her high heroic lay. 
What shoulders now can match the mighty fold 
Of Ossian’s mantle that thou hadst plucked away ? 
ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 





ROSES. 

Nature has fashioned as fair 
Which of her posies ? 

Man in his choicest parterre 
Treasures his roses. 

Rose of the garden, by man beguiled 
Thou hast grown double in art; 

Sweet, single rose of the woodland wild, 
I can see straight to thy heart. 


Dearest art thou when the day 
Wanes in the west, 

Luring young lovers to stray 
Forth in thy quest; 

Till with her golden heart sighing perfume, 
Her cheek faint flushing above, 

They have found and plucked the perfect bloom 
Of the deathless rose of love. A. P. G. 





ART. 
a od 
THE ACADEMY, AND ITS REFORM. 
Tur complaints against the administration of the Academy 
which have been of late years gathering volume, though they 
have received little attention from the public at large, have at 
last taken a shape in which they threaten (or promise) to 
become practically effective, for they have passed from the mere 
vehement recapitulation of individual acts of injustice, to a 
challenge of the whole conduct of the institution, and a demand 
that it should be in the future governed with a view to the in- 
terests of fine art generally, and the whole body of art-workers, 
rather than, as it has been, in favour of a small, self-selected 
body of painters, who have used their privileges, it is asserted, 
mainly for their own pecuniary and social advantage. 

The matter is one of great public interest, affecting directly, 
as it does, not only the development of one great branch of 
national education, and the livelihood of about twenty thousand 
artists, but being concerned indirectly with even wider ques- 
tions,—those which maintain that institutions of this nature 
are matters of public, not private concern, and must be 
administered for public, and not private benefit. It is thus 
imperative on every one who cares for Art to examine this 
question carefully, and not to shrink from the duty of 
demanding an alteration in the existing state of things, if such 
is proved to be necessary. In this short article I do not 
attempt to do more than suggest a few of the more evident 
shortcomings of the Academy government, such as belong to 
the region of admitted fact rather than controversy. It will 
be open to any one to show, if they can, that by the nature of 
things such evils are inevitable; but it will be, in my opinion, 
a most difficult task; and if that cannot be done, as the exist- 
ence of these shortcomings can be most easily proved, and, indeed, 


‘ 





a 
for the most part will not even be denied, the case for reform 
will be proved to demonstration. For the shortcomings which 
I Propose to mention are not small matters of incidental 
injustice, negligence, or favouritism, but are matters of eg 
moment, relating to the whole development of English 
the whole well-being of English artists. 

No liking for individuals, no esteem for the public spirit and 
courtesy of special officials, such as, for instance, the President, Sir 
Frederick Leighton, should avail to justify or excuse the continued 
maladministration of a great national institution, if such Can Once 
be effectually proved. It must be remembered that the Academ 
is not for the first time upon its trial now; so early as 1863 the 
abuses in its government were thought sufficiently serious to 
demand a Royal Commission, and the obtaining of the site on 
which the present building stands, was made possible on the 
understanding that tie recommendations of that Commissign 
were carried out. But though this is the case, and thongh 
twenty-three years have clapsed, matters are practically where 
they were, and none of what may be called the vital suggestions 
of the Commission, even those to which the Academy explicitly 
assented, have been put in force. But we must not spare space 
here to dwell upon this point, but state as briefly as possible 
some of the grounds upon which the Royal Academy is now 
being challenged. 

They are, broadly speaking, the following :—(1.) Neglect of 
the interests of the fine arts. (2.) Administration of the 
Academic funds and offices to personal rather than public 
advantage. (3.) Inefficient teaching of fine art, both in quality 
and quantity. (4.) Insufficient care for the outside artists, and 
frequent favouritism as to those who are elected. 

The first point is too long to dwell on here, as it includes the 
conduct of the Academy with regard to water-colour painting, 
sculpture, the decorative arts, and all the various kinds of 
engraving, &c.; but the facts with regard to this are briefly 
as follows. There is no school of water-colour founded by the 
Academy. There is no election of water-colour painters, and 
the greatest water-colour artists we have ever had have not been 
members of the Academy. There is but one room provided for 
the exhibition of water-colour work. No recognition has ever 
been given of water-colour as a serious art by the Academy. 
Under this régime, the national school of Jandscape-painting in 
pure water-colours has gradually declined, and is at the present 
time almost non-existent. 

All the decorative arts are ignored in the Academy, within 
its schools, and in its exhibitions. ‘he whole art movement in 
decoration of the last thirty years (amounting to a revolution) 
has been carried out in despite ot the Academy, which has 
shown no approval, recognition, or interest: whatever in the 
work which has been done. These decorative arts, so neglected, 
are more closely connected with the life of the people than any 
other branches of fine art, and the example’ of them which 
have been produced of late years include sdéme of the loveliest 
decorative work ia the world,—as, for instance, the stained glass 
by Burne Jones; the lustred pottery of De Morgan; the sculpture, 
domestic and heroic, of Alfred Stevens (he designed, amongst 
other things, our finest monument, the Wellington Memorial); the 
designs for tapestry and wall decoration by W. Morris. We omit 
all reference to the other decorative arts, to the neglect of etching 
(which has been revived in spite of the Academy, and no artist 
in which has ever been elected), and to the gradual way ia which 
line engraving has been allowed to die. 


Sential 
art, and 


It may perhaps be said in answer to these charges that the 
“ Royal Academy of Arts” (of “ Arts,” mind you, not of painting 
or any other one art) should not be concerned with the matters 
we have mentioned; that it cannot be expected to do everything; 
and that if it looks after the interests of oil painting and painters 
only, we ought to be satisfied. And though such a contention 
appears to us to be manifestly unsustainable, we will assume it 
for the sake of argument. 

Now there is one vital fact which condemns the Academy 
painting, and that 1s that it has vo standard at all! This is its 
unpardonable sin, which takes away at one fell blow all its 
pretensions; for how can we obey an authority which issues 
not one but a hundred opposing mandates, which, like a raw 
subaltern, sets its men in motion, but cannot stup or turn them? 
I defy a student of painting to make head or tail of what the 
Academy offers to him as good painting. I defy any one with 
the slightest knowledge of the subject, to deny that a great pro- 
portion of it is extrenely bad painting (I am speaking of the 
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etual brushwork), ani pain‘ing wh:ch is opposed to the great 
work of all former ages, and will be opposed to the great work 
of all fature times. 


The plain truth is wanted in this matter. Will Sir Frederick 
Leighton tell us if he seriously maintains that, for instance, 
the large landscapes of the Scotch school (for obvious reasons, 
I do not particularise) are worthy of Academic recognition ? 
Will he deny that the school in question errs against the 
first principles of fine art, in that it is not fine—is not delicate, 
that is to say—that it can be justifiel by no previous good art 
which the world has ever seen? But it is this Scotch school of 
landscape-painting with which the Academy have identified 
themselves; it is the members of this school who receive their 
honour, even down to the youngest pupil; and it is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that, if one finds a big landscape on the line, 
the ‘odds’ are that we find also a “ Mac” before its artist’s 
name. No wonder that such landscape-painters as Alfred Hunt 
and Albert Goodwin are hung above the line or not at all, when 
the Scotch cohort set the fashion in landscape-painting, in 
pictures which cannot be properly seen till one is a quarter of a 
mile or so away from them, so thick are the slobs and dobs of 
paint upon their surface. If this is what we are to consider fine 
artand good painting, why do we not burn our National Gallery, 
and fling Titian and Raphael to the dogs at once? Ah! and we 
must not stop there, but get rid, too, of all our Wilkies and Gains- 
boroughs, and give the Hogarths to the cook for kitchen decora- 
tion. Forif these are right, or rather were right, in their painting, 
and their efforts after painting, these others are wrong in the 
reckless smudging with which they libel Nature, and daub their 
way, as Ruskin once finely said, “to emolument and oblivion.” 
And bear in mind that it is in these matters that the public look 
to be guided by the Academy ; it is one of the main purposes for 
which an Academy should exist, to keep up the standard of good 
handicraft, and discourage all that is likely to lower it. 


One word before I conclude this desultory letter, on the much 
vexed and more vexing subject of favouritism. That there 
has been an cnormous deal of this, and that it is favoured by 
the present system, it is impossible to doubt,—that the system 
which could keep out Linnell and Rossetti, Holman Hunt and 
Madox Brown, and elect Eyre Crowe, Horsley, Sant, and 
Solomon Hartson, must have either been administered with 
great injustice, cr have been radically Lad throughout, needs no 
demonstration, And perhaps no omission is really so great a 
proof of the favouritism which has been shown, as the election, 
at a late period ia life, of Myr, Burne Jones, who had been 
pailating for thirty years or so without recognition. But the 
case of Madox Brown is in many ways a still more flagrant one ; 
for this is a man who is not only the best, bat almost the only, 
historical painter in England,—one who has been a great artist 
Jor forty years, from whom Rossetti aud Hant received instruc- 
tion and help more than thirty years ago! 

Could there be a finer sight, from any true artistic point of 
view, than this old man of whom I am speaking, painting away 
for half-a-dozen years at his great frescoes in the Manchester 
Town Hall,* without the slightest recognition from any of 
those who are set to guard the arts for our country ? The last 
time I saw him, he taiked of only one wish he had,—to get the 
commission to fill the vacant spaces still left for frescoes in the 
Houses of Parliament. “I'm quite strong enough yet,” he 
said, “if I could only begin soon; aud 1’d do them for the mere 
cost of my time.” ‘This is the sort of great artist whom the 
Academy have deemed unworthy of their notice for forty years, 
who might not unlace the latchet of young Dicksee’s shoe, 
or tie up the frills of Phil Morris’s babies. Who can wonder 
after this that Alfred Stevens was considered too inferior a 
sculptor to Lelong to the company whom Birch and Brock 
adorned; that Gow, who paints breeches and boots very well, 
and men-at-arms fairly, was elected at twenty-five, aud Burne 
Jones at fifty ; that creat foreign artists who send works are often 
either skied or rejected altogether ; that even the long-suffering 
poorer brethren of the brush, are beginning (at the risk of their 
livelihood) to murmur deeply at the caprice and injustice they 
have long experienced ? These, and many another selfishness 
and injustice, are the marks of the maladministration of the 
Academy, which has made its walls a jest, its hunour a 
scandal, and its neglect a tribute, amongst artists and lovers of 
art throughout the world. 





. : . : 
h “T’ve got two hundred figures in the one I'm at work at now,” be said to me 
Wen I was down at Manchester a few weeks ago.—H. Q. 


BOOKS. 


—— 

THE WORKS OF THOMAS MIDDLETON.* 

Tue glories of the Elizabethan drama have been the theme of 
much eloquent writing in the present century; yet, with the 
exception of Shakespeare, and perhaps Marlowe, its great 
masters are still, we fear, practically unknown to the ordinary 
student of our literature. The truth is, the legitimate drama 
has been, at least for a time, all but completely superseded by 
the modern novel, the only species, indeed, of imaginative 
literature which can be said to have any extensive popularity, 
for most even of our greatest poets are little more than names 
to the average Englishman of to-day. When the rage for novels 
and the spnrious modern drama, which does not claim to be 
literature at all, shall have subsided, and a more masculine taste 
shall again prevail, the great satellites of Shakespeare whom 
our forefathers honoured may once more take their proper place 
in the popular estimation. 

Owing chiefly to the great scarcity, and consequent expensive- 
ness of copies of previous editions of his works, Middleton has 
been hitherto more neglected, even by the professed student of 
our older literature, than any of his fellow-playwrights or 
immediate predecessors of equal rank, though Z'he Witch, still 
erroneously regarded by many as his masterpiece, has always 
enjoyed a certain notoriety from its partial affinity to Macbeth. 
Mr. Nimmo has therefore done a real service to would-be readers 
of Middleton, by his recent reprint of the great dramatist’s com- 
plete works in eight handsome volumes. They are admirably got 
up in every respect, and their price, all things considered, is as 
moderate as it could well be. Mr. Bullen furnishes an excellent 
introduction, and in his notes, every obscure or obsolete phrase 
or allusion in the plays is so fally yet concisely explained, as 
to render all of them easily intelligible, so far, at least, as lan- 
guage is concerned, to any reader of average capacity and 
patience. 

The plays of Middleton are among the most extreme examples 
we have of the romantic, as distinguished from the classic 
drama. In none of them do we find, as in the latter, the severe 
and steady development of a single plot and a few great 
characters. On the contrary, there are some, especially among 
the earlier comedies, which can scarcely be said to have any 
plot at all; and the number of characters in almost every play 
may well prove a source of bewilderment to the superficial or 
unpractisad reader. Even of those plays which are least inartistic 
in point of construction, it must be owned that their unity and 
consistency are seriously impaired by underplots which are 
always uninteresting and generally disgusting. When the 
interest of the reader has been awakened in the beginning of a 
play by the critical situations of its leading characters, it is 
always weakened, and sometimes hopelessly destroyed, by the 
sudden and unwelcome introduction of subordinate characters 
who have little or no concern in the main plot, and seldom com- 
pensate for their intrusion by being even divertivg. The most 
perfect of Middleton’s works is The Changeling, its main plot 
being skilfully managed throughout, which is seldom the case 
with his other plays; yet even here the reader’s pleasure is con- 
siderably abated by the gross and tedious underplot from one of 
whose characters the title of the drama is most injudiciously taken. 
The “winding-up” of this play is, however, thoroughly satis- 
factory, which is more than can be said of most of the others ; the 
conclusion of such a masterpiece as Women, beware Women, for 
instance, being as “lame and impotent” as that of almost any 
drama of the period. No doubt, much of the incongruity which we 
find in Middleton’s plays may be referred to his co-operation in 
their production with other and inferior dramatists. This co-opera- 

tion has been praised by Lamb as a generous characteristic of the 
age; but in Middleton’s case it can hardly be said to have been 
attended with happy results. For, if it gave variety to his plays, 
it was certainly fatal to their unity and consistency. 

The blank verse employed by Middleton in his plays is 
apparently as much a protest against the “ sequestration of 
pauses” (so general in the blank verse of some of his predecessors) 
as Mrs. Browning alleged Milton’s to be. Yet, unlike the latter, 
its variety of harmony or modulation is by no means in keeping 
with its variety of pause. Though nearly always fluent and 
graceful, it has little subtlety of music, and its best notes 
appear to us rather sweet than sublime. Of the severer and 
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statelier melodies of Marlowe, Webster, and Tourneur, we shall 
find scarcely any example in the blank verse of Middleton, 
which seems, indeed, for the most part, to have been composed 
with as much ease as the slipshod prose of many of our modern 
novelists. Middleton, however, who was more of a “ realist” 
than most of his fellows, and who, in writing blank verse at all, 
was probably actuated less by his own choice than by the 
requirements of his age, may have thought the kind of verse he 
wrote the best vehicle that could be employed for realistic 
purposes next to prose, from which it is sometimes, indeed, 
difficult to distinguish it. Tis rapid and fluent versification is 
often delightful, and may afford even greater pleasure to some 
minds than the more majestic measures of the mightiest masters 
of harmony. As for the substance of his verse, we find many 
poetical, fine, and just thoughts, felicitously expressed, scattered 
throughout his numerous plays, but hardly any that are equally 
distinguished by their profundity or their applicability to our 
daily life. In this respect he must, we think, be pronounced 
decidedly inferior to such dramatists as Webster, Tourneur, and 
even Beaumont and Fletcher. If any of our readers should be 
disposed to think this judgment partial or unjust, we would ask 
them to compare the two speeches—the one for, and the other 
against marriage—of Leantio in the third act of Women, beware 
Women, and which are certainly among the happiest and 
weightiest utterances in all Middleton’s plays, with these two 
lines in Webster’s Vittoria Coroinbona:— 
“ We cease to grieve, cease to be fortune’s slaves, 
Nay, cease to die, by dying!” 

That the latter are incomparably superior in terseness and pro- 
fundity, very few, we believe, will be inclined to dispute. Unlike 
other dramatists of that age, Middleton was not a born lyrist. 
Among all the lyrics interspersed throughout his dramas, we 
shall not find one which has that witchery of music and felicity 
of phrase which distinguish the best of those of Webster and 
Fletcher, no less than they do all that Shakespeare ever wrote. 
The highest qualities of Middleton’s most successful lyrics are 
their abundon and their contagious exuberance of animal spirits. 
The Witch, poor as a play, furnishes many characteristic 
examples of this kind, as well as some of Middleton’s choicest 
blank verse. 

Middleton’s dialogues are always dramatic and lively, and 
the number and variety of his characters are amazing. His 
delineations are mostly successful, and many of them are 
masterly. Asa comic dramatist, he may challenge comparison 
with any except Shakespeare and Jonson; while in the versa- 
tility of his genius, he more nearly approaches the former than 
any other of the “ Elizabethans,” except perhaps Beaumont 
and Fletcher. He has written one scene at least—the last of 
the third act of U'he Changeling—which entitles him to 
rank, as a tragic dramatist, nearly on a level with Marlowe, 
Webster, and Ford, and perhaps above the authors of 
The Revenger's Tragedy and The Duke of Milan. His gift 
of humour was unshared by any of these great masters 
of tragedy. Middleton appears to have stood as completely 
aloof from his own creations as Shakespeare is popularly 
believed to have stood from his. Unless we identify him 
with the reckless and unprincipled gallants who figure in 
so many of his comedies—in which case Jonson’s descrip- 
tion of him as a “ base fellow” would be intelligible enough 
—his absorption of himself in his characters must be thought 
as complete as that of Shakespeare in his. Like the latter, 
too, and Scott, and unlike such writers as Massinger and 
Tonrneur, he is never angry with his vicious characters. 
Nothing can be more striking than the contrast between the 
calm and good-humoured, not to say cold-blooded, manner in 
which Middleton depicts the manifold vices and excesses of 
his period, and the seva indignatio against them, the misan- 
thropy, cynicism, and life-weariness which characterise 
every utterance of Vindici in The Revenger’s Tragedy,— 
that great and awful figure on which Tourneur has evidently 
impressed so much of his own striking personality. What 
struck horror into the mind of Tourneur seems only to 
have been food for mirth and pleasantry to Middleton. His 
estimate of women, judging from his plays, was certainly not a 
high one. The best are amiable, and nothing more, and the 
remainder are represented as being either prone to evil from the 
first, or very easily seduced into the paths of sin. Perhaps the 
most shrewd and intelligent of all his female characters is the 
Livia of Woien, beware Women, and she is certainly not distin- 
guished by the purity of her morals or her strict regard for 





—vencceeenatiiil 
truth. The Clara of the delightful romantic drama of The 


Spanish Gipsy is perhaps, on the whole, the most pleasin 
z js f ; : . g, 
interesting, and pathetic of all Middleton’s heroines, Yet even 
she, in gladly consenting to marry her ruffianly ravigher 
Roderigo, on his somewhat suspicious pledge of amendment ne 
his future conduct, sinks far below the typical heroine of fiction 
of what is usually regarded as a far less heroic and more prosaie 
age than that in which Middleton wrote. We refer, of Course 
to Richardson’s Clarissa Harlowe, who prefers death to marriage 
with a much more brilliant and captivating betrayer than 
Roderigo. 

The Changeling undoubtedly ranks first in importance among 
the works of Middleton. Without it we should have had no 
revelation of his highest power, for it is on this play that his 
reputation as a tragic dramatist mainly rests. The ontline of 
the principal plot is as follows :—Alsemero, who is thus described 
by his nearest friend in the opening of the tragedy,— 

“ Lover I’m sure you’re none; the stoic was 
Found in you long ago; your mother nor 
Best friends who have set snares of beauty, ay 
And choice ones too, could never trap you that way,”— 
chances to see Beatrice-Joanna, the daughter of the Governor of 
the castle of Alicant, in a temple, and at once falls hopelessly 
in love with her. She is contracted to Alonzo de Piracquo, to 
whom she is at first attached ; but after making the arquaintance 
of Alsemero, her affection is diverted to the latter. Her nuptials 
with Alonzo being now, however, fully arranged, she sees no 
other mode of escape than by employing De Flores, a needy 
attendant on her father, to murder him. Though she hates De 
Flores for his ill-favoured countenance, rough address, and im. 
portunity, and has perpetually flouted him, she has the most 
implicit reliance on his fidelity to her interests, and appears to 
think that a gift of money and jewels, and “speaking him fair” 
in the future, will be accepted by him as ample recompense for 
the deed. After the murder, De Flores brings to her the dead 
man’s finger, with a ring on it that Beatrice had given to him for 
a token, and assures her that ‘ Piracquo is no more.” Beatrice is 
so little suspicious of the issue, that she replies,— 
‘* My joys start at mine eyes; our sweet’st delights 
Are evermore born weeping.” 
When De Flores expresses himself offended even by the offer 
of all her wealth, and declares that nothing less than the sacri- 
fice of her honour to him will satisfy him, her horror and 
astonishment are extreme. It is in this great scene that 
Middleton’s genius touches the highest point it ever reached. 
In depth and concentration of passion, in realistic force, and in 
rapid and fiery dialogue, it is equal to anything out of Shake- 
speare. The fierce and inexorable purpose of De Flores is 
expressed in words which have the vehemence and precision of 
Webster and Tourneur’s most memorable utterances :— 
‘Can you weep fate from its determined purpose ? 
So soon may you weep me.” 
This scene would be impressive enough even if detached from 
the remainder of the play, but its electric and startling power 
can only be fully felt by those who read what precedes it. Yet 
it must be owned that there is no clement of pathos in it, for 
it is impossible to feel any pity for Beatrice. While, there 
fore, Middleton may be allowed to be equal to Marlowe, Webster, 
and Ford in the delineation of strong passions, he must be 
pronounced inferior to them in that blending of pathos with 
power which we find in the last act of Fuustus, the scene 
of the murder of the King in Hdward II., and the most 
tragic portions of Lhe Duchess of Malfi and The Broken 
Heart. Beatrice is,-of course, compelled to yield to De Flores. 
She, however, afterwards marries Alsemero, and_ various 
devices are employed by her and her accomplice to conceal her 
loss of honour from her husband. ‘The suspicions of the latter 
being at length fully roused, she confesses all, and her husband 
shuts her in a closet and sends for De Flores. On his arrival, 
he is apprised of Beatrice’s confession, and requests to be put in 
the closet with her, which is conceded. Alsemero then sends 
for the friends and relatives of the culprits. De Flores, in the 
presence of all, kills Beatrice in the closet, and then stabs him- 
self. The cynical triumph of his last words is admirably in 
keeping with his character in the other portions of the play. 

Of Middleton’s poems there is no need to say much. His 
satirical pieces are almost as scabrous as those of Donne, and 
are much more pointless and heavy. His Wisdom of Solomon 
Paraphrased, and shorter poems scattered throughout his un- 
important prose works, are wholly unworthy of the author of 
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TD capsling and The Spanish Gipsy. They have, however, 


> game ease and fluency of versification which we find in 
vfdleton’s comedies, and we see no good reason for denying 


them a place, as some have done, among the veritable produc- 
tions of the dramatist. If they do not soar above mediocrity, 
neither do many of the blank-verse passages in the earlier plays. 





MR. LAURENCE OLIPHANT’S NOVEL OF 

MYSTICISM.* 
«Ts a mad world, my masters,” is the obvious refl action that 
occurs to the reader of this book, the production of which, 
except on the assumption of a secular tendency to insanity in 
the human race, would be quite inexplicable. Mr. Laurence 
Oliphant has himself perceived the depressing character of a 
novel which is devoted to the gospel of a new mysticism, and 
about a third of the way through the second volume he offers a 
get apology, which is at the same time a set defiance, to the 
ordinary reader. Chapter 18 begins with this remarkable admis- 
sion :—“I think it is highly probable that many of my readers 
gho have followed my narrative thus far with considerable 
effort and a sense of growing weariness, will at this point close 
the book in despair. ‘We are tired,’ they will say, ‘ of this per- 
fectly impossible group of pecple, with their quickened organic 
sensitiveness, their highly developed inner faculties, their new 
moral and immoral consciousness, their invisible influences and 
spiritual combinations, their charlatanisms, their aspirations, 
and so forth;’ but” [and here theauthor’s native talent for 
humour breaks ont} “I have far more sympathy with myself 
than with such critics. They have only had the trouble of 
yeading half the book, if as much; I have had the labour of 
writing the whole,—a far greater labour than it would have been 
ifit had been more amusing, and generally adapted to the 
public taste.” Assuredly the admission is one from which there 
is no escape, and the reader about this period, if not before, is 
beginning to confess to himself that it is not only a mad world, 
but a bad world and a dull world, in which the author has 
placed him. 

Nor, it must equally be admitted, is there anything very 
novel in its mysticism or its dullness, as the author would fain 
have us believe. According to himself, he has a message to 
deliver, and a new order of highly developed beings to introduce, 
toa thick-headed and thick-hided world. But in point of fact, 
there is nothing new in them but their jargon. These gifted 
beings are described as “highly sensitised ;” they do not feel 
passions or emotions, but they “sense” them, and “ they are 
conscious of a new condition of sensibility” which it is im- 
possible to describe “ to those who still remain in the old con- 
dition of denseness.” Yet, after all, these highly gifted beings, 
though they suffer from hearing mysterious calls from each 
other, and from taking away each other’s strength by their own 
feelings, and live in a perpetual state of semi-mesmerising each 
other on the way to a higher life, end, after all, very much like 
ordinary people. The heroes and heroines fall in love and marry, 
aud are given in marriage, and the villains and villainesses come 
to grief, very much like the ordinary heroes and heroines and 
villains and villainesses of the ordinary novel. Even the mystics 
are the ordinary mystics. Masollam himself, who is the prophet, 
but a kind of Mahometical false prophet, of the new religion 
(forsuch it appears to be), is a bearded old Jew of the usual 
Disraeli or Bulwer Lytton novel type, a kind of modern Wan- 
dering Jew, who has an extraordinary faculty for sometimes 
appearing very old, and the next moment very young. He is 
the prophet and inventor of the new mystical dispensation. He 
is attended by an Armenian female, who is commonly supposed 
to be Mrs. Masollam, but who, it subsequently appears, has no 
legal right to that title. She has long found out old Masollam, 
who, after having deceived himself and her for some years, is now 
intent on deceiving other people, with a view to the possession 
of a fortune and a beautiful young wife. The person selected 
to fill this important office is a young lady named Amina, who 
passes for the daughter of the Masollams; but as, of course, 
this is the kind of book in which nobody is what he seems, she 
turns out to be no connection to either of them. She is the 
heroine par excellence. Her first appearance is in the Ladies’ 
Gallery of the House of Commons, where, with a couple of 
priceless diamonds in her ears, she sets all the old women 
wondering who she is, ard entirely captivates at first sight 





* Masollam: a Problem of the Period. By Laurence Oliphant, Edinburgh 


a sceptical, cynical, materialistic Member of Parliament re- 
joicing in the name of Clareville, who isthe hero par exzellence. 
We say par earcellence, because there is another hero and heroine, 
consisting of a worldly-minded young lady, a female Clareville, 
who becomes mysticised into the higher life, and an other- 
worldly-minded young man, who is the male Amina, and, 
indeed, who turns out to be her brother, and a Druse 
prince. How the sceptics and cynics, male and female, 
are converted into true believers in the new mysticism, we 
must leave the reader to discover. When read into English, 
the book is not uninteresting. In the result, everything turns 
on the acts, or rather on the “ volitions” and the “ sensing” of 
another Eastern gentleman, the Count Sautalba. He is as like 
as two peas to a certain Sidonia, not unknown to the Disraelian 
reader. Each possesses the marvellous capacity of having been 
every where and of being everywhere, of having done everything 
and of doing everything, and both are possessed of marvellous 
wealth and miraculous power. <As itis highly improbable thatif 
the “ Rose of Sharon” had never infatuated Tancred, Amina 
would ever have fascinated Clareville, soif Sidonia had never been 
created, it is doubtful whether we should ever have heard of 
Sautalba. For those who like the mixture of medieval mysticism 
and modern manners, Eastern emirsand Western wonder-workers, 
dezcriptions of the Druses intermingled with life in London, 
the book is admirably suited. After all, too, it is by Mr. Laurence 
Oliphant, and it is as impossible for him to be always asleep as it is 
for Homer to wholly avoid nodding. In the latter half of the 
book there is plenty of incident, attempted robberies, murders, 
and so forth, and even in the first half you are kept so much in 
a state of surprise as to what improbability is coming next, that 
you hardly realise that it is really very dull and very absurd. 
And it all ends happily, in spite of the mystics and the mes- 
merisings. When the long-lost brothers and mothers and sisters 
have all turned up, when vice has been punished aud virtue has 
triumphed, the four lovers are all led off to the altar in quite the 
orthodox way, and in the proper pairs. But we do hope that 
next time the author will leave the mystics and the Druses 
alone, and return to the style of Alliora Peto and the study of 
Piccadilly. - 
TWO BOOKS ON SPAIN.* 

Tue appearance of these two magnificent books on Spain—they 
are positive marvels in point of paper, type, and illustration— 
testifies to the reality of what Lord Beaconsfield in his Coningsby 
terms “ The Age of Ruins,” but also demonstrates that instead 
of that age being past, as the pupil of Sidonia averred, we are 
but in the midst of it. One would be inclined to say that if 
any country has been overdone of late years by the globe- 
trotting prose-poet, Baedeker in one hand and Byron in the 
other, it has been Spain. Yet here we have an impressionable 
Italian and a cultured American going over the o!d ground, 
and in effect the same ground, and bursting into eloquence 
at every second page. ‘That eloqnence, too, is perfectly 
genuine and spontaneous. ‘There is a difference, indeed, 
between the raptures of Signor de Amicis and those of Mr. 
S. P. Scott, which is perhaps exquivalent to the difference 
in temperature between Latin and Teutonic blood. The nerves 
of the Italian traveller are all of a quiver from the moment he 
tears himself from his mother to start for Barcelona up to the 
time when he weeps on leaving Valencia in the steamer for 
Marseilles. The past and the present of Spain alike affect him ; 
and on one occasion, the mental intoxication caused by an 
attempt to realise Moorish voluptuousness compels him to seek 
the Italian Consul as a sort of haven of refuge from his own 
excitability. A man wonders as he reads how to treat a person— 
suppose he were wet with in the flesh—who rhapsodises thus :— 
“The day on which one enters for the first time a gallery like 
that of Madrid becomes a marked one in the life of a man; it is 
an important event, like marriage, the birth of a child, or the 
coming into an inheritance; for one feels the effects of it to the 
day of his death. And this is the reason why galleries like 
those of Madrid, Ilorence, and Rome, constitute a world in 
themselves; a day passed within their walls is like a year of 
life; a year stirred by all the passions which vary a real life, such 
as love, religion, love of country, and glory; a year for that 
which is enjoyed in it, for that which one learns in it, for that 
comfort which is extracted from it for the future; a year in 





* Spain and the Spaniards. By Edmondo de Amicis. London and New 
York: G. P. Putuam’s Sons. 1886.—Through Spain. A Narrative of Travel and 
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which a thousand volumes are read, a thousand sensations are 
experienced, and a thousand adventures «ncountered.” Here 
and elsewhere, Signor de Amicis may seem to out-Taine M. 
Taine when he is most emotional, as when he watches the in- 
fluence of Tennyson’s poetry read aloud on English girls. Yet, 
if a trifle theatrical and gesticulatory, one comes to like the 
prose of Signor de Amicis as one gets accustomed to it; and 
there is no doubt whatever as to his meaning all he says. 


Mr. Scott is more sober, even in his most ecstatic moments, 
than Signor de Amicis; being an Anglo-Saxon, he seldom 
tries a higher than a Macaulayan flight. Take, for example, 
their different methods of treating Seville. Signor de Amicis 
delights in telling us that “one never grows old in Seville. It 
is a city where life melts away in a continuous smile, without 
any other thought than that of enjoying the beautiful sky, lovely 
houses, and luxurious gardens. ..... Politics do not extend 
beyond the surface; men spend their time in making love, take 
everything else as a joke (Z'odo lo tomar de broma, as the other 
Spaniards say of the Sevillians), and in truth with that per- 
fumed air, those small streets, like Oriental cities, and the little 
women full of fire, why should they trouble themselves about 
anything?’ Mr. Scott says the same thing thus:—‘ The 
natives of Seville, even in Roman times, were noted for their 
frivolity, their indisposition to labour, and their love of pleasure, 
qualities which they have transmitted, in an exaggerated degree, 
to their descendants. Venus was then, as now, their favourite 
goddess,” Then, like the utilitarian and optimistic Anglo-Saxon 
that he is, he tells us that “ the proud old city, waking from the 
lethargy in which she has so long slumbered, conscious of her 
great natural advantages, seems determined to again reap their 
benefit, and, if possible, recover her lost prestige. Her commerce 
is yearly increasing, fleets of shipping are anchored in the 
muddy Guadalquivir, and au infusion of foreign blood seems to 
have imparted new life to the deserted streets.” But Mr. Scott 
is at his best when he secks to revive that history in which Spain 
is richer than any other country in Enrope, Italy itself perhaps 
not excepted. Take, for example, what he has to say of the 
Roman bridge across the Tagus at Alcantara, the finest work 
of the kind now in existence, measuring 670 feet in length, and 

ising 210 feet above the water :— 

“ Standing in the midst of a wilderness of rocks, gorges, and tree- 
less hills, it bursts suddenly upon the view in all the majesty of its 
solitary grandeur. In the presence of its colossal arches, as sound 
to-day as when they echoed to the measured tread of the Roman 
legions, without a single stone wanting, without any incongruous 
additions to mar their perfect symmetry, time and distance seem 
annihilated. Over this broad causeway have passed the eagles of the 
Emperors, the straggling hordes of invading Goths, the armies of 
Roderick and Musa, the sacrilegious booty wrested by the Moor from 
the churches of Galicia, the triumphant chivalry of Castile and Leon 
returning from the conquest and devastation of fair Granada.” 

Catalan and Castillian, Madrid and Toledo and Barcelona, 
the Alhambra and the Cathedral of Seville, ¢orero and gitano, 
Velasquez and Murillo, coquetry and superstition, dirt and 
pride,—it is this old story that Signor de Aimivis and Mr. Seott 
tell. They tell it well, ailer their different fashions, and with 
gusto. Bat it is in their pages that it must be sought; we 
prefer to follow them iato some of their by-paths. Mr. Scott 
has one or two notable things to say of the modern Spaniards. 
Thus :— 

“There is no such thing [by the way, is ‘thing’ unconscious 
sarcasm ;| as a Spanish snob; that odious social monstrosity is 
indigenous only to Anglo-Saxon soil. ..... The Spaniard looks 
upon a drankard with the most undisguised horror and contempt. 
Yet everybody consumes more or less liquor, wine is as common as 
water, brandy is sold at every railway station, and in twenty places 
in every square and promenade, and anise-seed whisky is abundant 
at only two cents per drink . There are few mortals more 
abstemious and less given to excesses of any kind than the people of 
the Peninsula.’’ 

Signor de Amicis says much the same thing of the habits of the 
Spaniards. No self-respecting native of the Peninsula finishes 
his bottle. Our author finished his on one occasion, and was 
regarded as a “brute.” Oae of the most interesting sketches 
in his volume is his account of a Spanish lady-author who 
lives in Seville. This is Catherine Bohl, who is thus described :— 

“The authoress of the novels which bear the name of Fernan 
Caballero, are very popular in Spain and America, have been trans- 
lated into near'y all the languages of Earope, and are known also 
in Italy (where some of them were published a short time ago) 
by every one who is at all interested in foreign literature. They 
are admirable pictures of Andalusian life, full of truth, soul and 
grace, and, above all, such a powerful, vigorous faith, such 
intrepid religious enthusiasm, and such ardent Christian charity, 
that the most sceptical man in the world would be touched by 


neta 
them. Catherine Bohl is a woman who would m 

with the firmness and serenity of St. Ignatius. . ~ be ene 
seventy, was very beautiful, and her noble and serene face still beer 

the imprint of beauty. Her father, who was an extremely clever ; 
cultivated mav, made her learn several languages when she ped 
young, £0 that ske understands Latin thoroughly, and speaks Italj : 
German, and French with marvellous facility. She Mi. 
children, lives in a solitary house, the best portion of which she fe 
given up to a poor family, and she spends the greater part of he 
property on charity. One very cuiicus trait of her character ig the 
strong affection she has for all kinds of animals; she has her Sonn 
filled with birds, cats, and dogs, and she is so extremely Sensitive in 
this regard that she has never been willing to put her foot into a 
carriage, lest a horse should be whipped on her account.” 


Both Mr. Scott aud Signor de Amicis touch here and there 
on Spanish politics. Mrs. Arthur Arnold and Mr. Grant Duff 
have made us familiar with Sefior Castelar. Here is a portion of 
what Signor de Amicis has to say of the eminent Republican :— 


“ Before speaking he is restless, and cannot keep quiet one instant: 
he enters the Chamber, leaves it, re-enters, goes out sgain, wanders 
through the corridors, goes into the library and turns over the leaves 
of a book, rushes into the café to take a glass of water, seems to be 
seized with fever, fancies that he will not know how to put his words 
together, that he will be laughed at or hissed ; not a single lucid ideg 
of his speech remains in his head ; he has confused and forgotten 
everything. ‘How is your pulse ?’ his friends ask smilirgly. When 
the solemn moment arrives, he takes his place with bowed head, 
trembling and pallid as a man condemned to death, who is resigned 
to losivg in a single day the glory acquired by so many years of 
fatigue. At that moment even his enemies feel pity for bis con. 
dition. He rises, gives a glance round him, and says ‘Sefiores!’ He 
is saved; his courage returns, his mind grows clear, and his speech 
comes back to him like a forgotten air; the President, the Cortes, 
the tribune disappear; he sees nothing but Lia gestures, hears 
nothing but his own voice, and feels naught but the irresistible flame 
which burns within him, and the mysterious force that sustains and 
upholds him.” 


Castelar and Carlyle seem as widely diferent as two men could 
be. ‘To Carlyle, Castelar must have appeared the perfect 
embodiment of “ wind and tongue.” Yet the agony of produc. 
tion seems to be as great in the case of the one as it undoubtedly 
was in the case of the other. 


LAND AND LABOUR.* 

Tir instinct of the masses is at one with the forecast of states. 
men in believing that the depopulation of our villages, the over- 
crowding of our towns, the poverty and dependence of our 
labourers, may be ameliorated by legislation which shall bring 
together the waste now craving the spade, and the spade ever 
longing for the waste. ‘To amass relevant facts, aud to recount 
tested experiences in this direction, is the object of Mr. Phillips’s 
comprehensive book. It traces the developments of land-tenure 
amongst the Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks, Romans; in the Middle 
Ages, in modern Europe, and in America. It narrates with special 
minuteness the agrarian history of England; the change from 
allodial to feudal holdings; the story of the manor and the 
villein, cf the free labourer and the hired artisan; the beginnings 
of primogeniture and entail, of rent, taxation, pauperism, public 
debt; dissecting finally, in a frankly judicial spirit, the remedial 
proposals of Giffen and Mallock on the one hand, of George and 
Wallace on the other. 

Such a book is specially opportune at a moment when Land 
Reform is accepted as the immediate question of the future, 
destined to absorb the attention of Parliament so soon as the 
Irish problem shall be solved. Both sides of the House of 
Commons are equally eager for its settlement, as realising that 
no part of our social system has so universally and so hopelessly 
collapsed, or offers an outlook so dismal to the classes whom it 
professes to sustain, It has brought the labourer to an average 
wage five shillings a week below the minimum of decent 
competence; the tenant-farmer, a victim to inflated rents in the 
past and low prices in the present, is piteously conscious of 
impending ruin which he is powerless to explain or to avert; the 
landowner is crippled with incumbrances to the extent of 41 
per cent. on the aggregate value of the land; and the general 
desire for legislation becomes urgent under pressure from the two 
million rural voters who turned the scale of parties in December 
to the cry of “three acres and a cow.” 

Land possessed by a nation, considered abstractedly and 
as unhampered by existing ownership, may be dealt with in 
two ways. It may be “ chattelised,” secured unconditionally to 
individual or corporate holders in perpetual title of possession 
without reference to occupancy. It may be “ nationalised,” 
held by the State as landlord, and leased or let to tenants on 








* Labour, Land, and Law: a Search for the Missing Wealth of the Working Poci. 





By W. A. Phillips, London: T. Fisher Unwin. . 
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pa s 
guch conditions as a Legislature may from time to time accept 


or modify. The theory of nationalisation has been recently 
supported by two exceptionally able advocates. The immense 
opularity of Mr. Henry George’s book is due partly to its 
rhetorical beauty, chiefly to the extraordinary force of its indict- 
ment against the abuses of the present system. Nothing that 
it contained was new, but it collected the random shafts shot 
off in the current literature of many years, and welded them 
into a single missile of tremendous rhetorical weight. Its 
remedy, the taxation of all land according to its rental 
value, not only shocked men’s sense of justice as involving 
immediate confiscation, but alarmed the millions of small 
hoarders whose savings are in some form or other secured upon 
the land and would vanish under the application of his system ; 
while his attack on the present system survives, his theory of 
reform is disregarded. Mr. Wallace’s plan did less violence either 
tothe morality or the selfishness of his readers. He proposed a 
gradual resumption of land, existing tenures being secured 
during the life of each present landlord and of his heir, but on the 
death of the latter reverting to the State. A change requiring 
fifty years for its completion is no remedy for existing evils; 
and it is further urged against both reforms that the admitted 
breakdown of our land system is due to no inherent vice in the 
principle of chattelisation, but to defects in its working merely. 
Chattelisation obtains in France, but under widely different 
conditions, and with startingly contrasted results. In England, 
the owners of estates over one acre in extent are 320,000; in 
France they are seven millions. In France, four millions cultivate 
their property with their own hands; the number of whom this can 
be said in England is so small as not to be entered in the returns. 
In England, the average extent of a single farm is 390 acres; in 
France, less than 10 acres, four million owners holding properties 
of two acres, while farms of 200 acres are so few that they can be 
counted on the fingers. In France, there are eight million 
acres of common land, the exact amount which has in England 
been swept into the hands of the large landowners during the 
last 150 years. If we look to the results of the two systems in 
the producing power of the two countries,—though, of course, 
the two countries are enormously different in area, and probably 
very different in productive power,—we find that while in 
1880 France exported 27 millions’ worth of food, Hugland 
imported 8) millions; that the emigrants from England have 
been eight millions and a half, from France Jess than half a 
million, in the last sixty years; that the mortgages on landed 
property in France amounted last year to 770 millions, while in 
England they reached the incredible sum of one billion six 
hundred millions sterling. 


Of course, the conclusions are obvious. ‘The English system 
is centripetal, gathering land into the hands of a small and 
steadily decreasing group of owners; the Freach system is cen- 
trifagal, continually multiplying proprietors. Neither is of the 
essence of chattelisation; both depend on legisiation within 
that principle. The French system has, with many considerable 
disadvantages, succeeded; the English system has, with a few 
considerable advantagages, failed; and the policy to be parsued 
in England is the gradual substitution of small for large 
holdings. The subject is set down for leisurely and full examina- 
tion in the Economie Section of the British Association at Bir- 
mingham next month, where it is hoped that the list of 
speakers will include all those who, party politics apart, have 
shown themselves experts on the subject. From long and 
intimate experience of the labourers and the land, we venture to 
formulate the following points for their consideration :—1. It is 
peasant-tenancy, not peasant-proprietorship, that we must chiefly 
aim at in the immediate future. Many years must elapse before 
the class whom the land would benefit will be able to purchase 
it, even with State assistance. 2. One acre of arable or three 
acres of pasture land is the utmost that can be profitably rented 
by a labourer ia full work. 3. The land must be let with fixity 
of tenure, and at the fair agricultural rent of the district. It is 
on this last point that the allotment system has broken down, 
the average allotment rent through England being four times 
the rent paid by farmers on the adjoining land. 4. The land 
must be near the home; the small holding will only attain per- 
fection when the unlovely village streets have disappeared, 
and each acre has its own cottage in its midst. 5. Where waste 
land is let, no rent must be charged for the first two years. 
6. The labourer must be educated to skilful and profitable 
farming. Scientific and practical agriculture must be taught in 
the schools, a piece of educational land being attached to every 








rural school. Lectures must be given and experiments conducted 
in fancy farming; in the growth of flax, hemp, chicory, colza, 
maize, poppies, henbane, buckwheat, rhubarb, tobacco,—now 
largely imported from France and Belgium, all capable of being 
raised in small quantities on allotment land at a far higher 
proit than the traditional wheat and beans. 

A three-chain allotment at a rental four times the value of the 
land yields at the present moment on a stiff clay soil a net profit 
of eightpence a week. Reduce the rent by four, and increase 
the three chains to an acre, and the profit rises to four shillings 
a week. The immensity of such an increase will be understood 
by those who have studied the budget of the rural labourer. 
It will absorb the loafer, the drunkard, the poacher, into the 
ranks of the industrious and thrifty; will tempt back to village 
life the 20 per cent. of unskilled labour which has migrated 
during the last ten years to reduce wages in the towns; will 
increase the wealth not of the capitalist but of the country, by 
producing at home what has hitherto been imported from abroad ; 
will in time cause millions of acres, now untilled and waste, to 
yield certain rent to the landlord, increased profit to the 
labourer, and cheaper food to the community. ‘To all students 
of the snbject, economic or humanitariav, we can recommend 
Mr. Phillips’s book asa valuable compendium of facts. 


MR. TUPPER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 

Ar the age of seventy-six, Mr. Tupper has published the story of 
his life. He begins it with a sonnet, in which he refuses to do 
what he has done on the plea that his life is in his books. It 
does not seem quite clear why he has altered his mind, but he now 
regards the task as “a present call to duty.” The volume is 
characteristic of the author of Proverbial Philosophy, and con- 
tains a record of his triumphs. All the world knows that thirty 
years ago Mr. Tupper was one of the most popular writers of 
the century. That his book made an extraordinary impression 
cannot be denied, however sceptical the critic may be with regard 
to its value; but we suspect, although Mr. Tupper does not admit 
it, that his Philosophy has ceased to charm the present genera- 
tion of readers. Its author, who came of a good stock, was 
born in 1810, and educated at the Charterhouse, where he was 
so cruelly treated, and so forced beyond his powers by the head- 
master, Dr. Russell, that he fell into the habit of stammering, 
and suffered from this infirmity until past middle life. At sixteen 
he left the school, without much distinction, but with a consider- 
able stock of verses, neither better nor worse, to judge from the 
specimens given, than any clever schoolboy might write who had 
a turn for rhyme. He never gained a prize at the Charterhouse, 
but soon after entering Christchurch, Oxford, received one for a 
theological essay, Mr. Gladstone standing second. ‘ When Dr. 

3urton had me before him to give me the £25 worth of books, 
he requested me to allow Mr. Gladstone to have £5 worth of 
them, as he was so gooda second. Certainly such an easy con- 
cession was one of my earliest literary triumphs.” Mr. Tupper 
does not appear to have distinguished himself at Oxford, though 
he was a steady reading mau, but he took his degrees of B.A. 
and M.A. in due course, and, long after, that of D.C.L.:— 

“A memorable curio of authorship on that occasion is this:— 
Whatever may be the rule now, in those days the degree of D.C.L. 
involved a three hours’ imprisonment in the pulpit of the Bodleian 
Chapel, for the candidate to answer therefrom in Latin any theo- 
logical objectors who might show themse'ves for that purpose. As, 
however, the chapel was always locked by Dr. Bliss, the registrar, 
there was never a possibility to make objection. So my three hours 
of enforced idleness obliged me tou use pencil and paper, which I 
happened to have in my pocket, and I then and there produced my 
poem on ‘The Dead,’ a long one of eighteen stanzas, much liked by 
Gladstone, amongst others.” 

Mr. Tupper’s infirmity of speech prevented him from taking 
Orders, as he was desirous of doing, and also, though he was 
called to the Bar, from practising as a barrister. So he took to 
the trade of authorship instead, and from that day to the 
present seems to have hoarded up every criticism of his works 
that has appeared in print. A large number of these criticisms 
are inserted in the Autobiography,—all of them laudatory, 
however, the author observing that the opposing judgments 
“may as well perish out of memory by being ignored and 
neglected.” Some of the Proverbial Philosophy was written 
when Mr. Tupper was in his teevs, and he was a young man 
when the work in its original form appeared in print. For many 
years it yielded a good income; and he observes that, had there 
been international copyright in the days of his popularity, he 








* My Life as an Avthor. By Martin Farquhar Tupper. London: Sampson 
Low and Co. 1886, 
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would have received from America something like £100,000, 
whereas he has never received £100. At the same time, he allows 
that he has had an ample amount of praise, however profitless, 
“and of boundless hospitality, however fairly reimbursed at the 
time by the valuable presence of a foreign celebrity.” 

Mr. Tupper found himself at home in the States, where he 
read his poems to thousands of admirers, and where one of these 
admirers—a man of vast wealth—showed his appreciation by 
requesting him to draw upon his bankers as freely as he pleased. 
As a gentleman of this kind does not often appear except in the 
world of fiction, it may be worth while to quote the passage 
recording his generosity :— 


‘‘T kad just landed in New York after a stormy fortnight in the 
‘Asia’ (it was A.D. 1851), and taken up my quarters at the Astor 
House, to rest before friends found me out. But my arrival had been 
published, and before, in private, I had taken my first refreshment, 
the host, a colonel of course, came and asked if I would allow a 
few of my admirers to greet me. Doubtless, natural vanity was 
willing, and through my room, having doors right and left, forthwith 
came a stream of well-wishers, all shaking hands and saying kind 
words for an hour and more. At last they departed, all but one, 
who had come first, and boldly taken a chair beside me: when the 
crowd were gone, he bluntly (or let it be frankly) said, ‘I’m one of 
the richest men in New York, Sir, and I know authors must be poor ; 
I like your books, and have told my bankers (naming them) to honour 
any cheques on me you may like to draw.’-—‘ My dear sir,’ I replied, 
‘you are most considerate, and alll can say is, if I have the misfortune 
to lose this packet (it was a roll of Herries’s circular notes), I shall 
gladly accept your offer; but just now I have more than I want— 
£300,’—‘ Well then, Sir, come and stay at my house, Fifth Avenue.’ 
—‘ This is very kind, but several friends here have specially invited 
me, s0 I ain compelled to decline. —‘ Then, Sir, my yacht in the 
harbour is at your service.—‘ Pardon me, but I would rather forget 
all memories of the sea at present,—with due thanks.’—‘ Then, Sir, 
my carriage has been waiting at the hotel all this time; let me have 
the honour of taking you to see Mrs. So-and-So, who is anxious to 
meet you.’ Of course I could not refuse this, nor the occasional loan 
of his handsome turn-out whenever other friends let me go. Who 
knows how nearly I then missed smiles from the blind goddess by 
my sturdy refusal of her favours, for I heard afterwards that the 
wealthy Mr. -—— was childless! ” 

When in New York during that visit, Mr. Tupper and Wash- 
ington Irving were the principal guests at a grand dinner given 
by Prince Astor at his “ palatial residence.” The author writes 
that he has never seen such splendid and luxurious extravagance 
before or since, and adds,—* The intellectual treat was, to my 
ainour-propre at least, of a still more exquisite character when 
our host protested to his company, iu a generous and genial 
speech, that if he could make the exchange, he would give all 
his wealth for half the literary glory of Washington Irving and 
Martin Tupper.” Mr. Tupper was evidently in his element in 
America. At a great public banquet he “took the room by 
storm,” and “ made quite a sensation.” All the distinguished 
men of letters opened their houses and hearts to him, and there 
is only one literary American—but he ranks with the greatest— 
of whom he does not think well. Considering the provocation, 
the following comment on Nathaniel Hawthorne, who visited 
Mr. Tupper’s hospitable home at Albury, cannot be called 
unkind. After saying with perfect justice that the records of 
private converse ought not to appear in print, the writer adds :— 

“Tam tempted here to say just one unpleasant word about the only 
oneof my many American guests, hospitably, nay, almost affectionately 
treated, who wrote home to his wife too disparagingly of his enter- 
tainer, his son having afterwards had the bad taste to publish those 
letters in his father’s Life. One comfort, however, is that in The 
Memoirs of Nathaniel Hawthorne, that not very amiable genius praises 
no one of his English hosts (except, indeed, a perhaps too open-handed 
London one), and that he was pot known (any more than Fenimore 
Cooper, whom years ago I found a rade customer in New York) for a 
superabundance of good-nature. When at Albury, Hawthorne seemed 
to us superlatively envious: of our old house for having more than 
seven gables ; of its owner for a seemingly affluent independence, as 
well as authorial fame; even of his friends when driven by him to 
visit beautiful aud hospitable Wotton ; and in every word and gesture 
openly entering his republican and ascetic protest against the aris- 
tocratic old country,—even to protesting, when we drove by a new 
weather-boarded cottage, ‘ Ha! that’s the sort of house I prefer to see ; 
it’s like one of ours at home.’ That we did not take to each other is 
no wonder. This, then, is my answer to the unkindly remarks against 
me in print of one who has shown manifestly a flash of geniug in The 
Scarlet Letter ; but, so far as I know, it was well-nigh a solitary one.” 

As Mr. Tupper, in his Autobiography, passes from subject to 
subject without much regard to connection, we are tempted to 
treat his volume in the same desultory style. As an author, he 
has played many parts. His proverbs have reminded some 
friendly critics of Solomon ; his sonnets —at least, in the number 
he has written—may remind them of Wordsworth. Like Lord 
Tennyson, Mr. Tupper has also produced dramas, and one of them 
having been acted at Manchester, the curtain fell, we are told, 


ns 


amidst thunders of applause. This play was Alfred, & second 
was Raleigh, and a third Washington, of which the author 
observes :-— 

“I wrote Washington principally to please my many friends in 
America, whither I was going for a second time ; bat it rather 
damped me to find, when at Philadelphia during its Grand Exhibition 
and was giving ‘ Readings out of my owa Works’ through the Star 
Company, that my entrepreneur stoutly objected to my Proposal 
to read this new play of mine, with the remark, *No, Sir; our people 
are tired of George Washington—he’s quite played out; give ug 
anything else of your’s you like.’ ” 

Mr. Tupper had plenty to give, for his prolific pen has been 
ceaselessly employed from early manhood, and almost every 
event of great public interest appears to have been celebrated 
by him in rhyme. His “ notorious ballads of the polemic sort” 
have been circulated widely. He has written nine ballads upon 
Gordon, has turned King Alfred’s poems into English metre, 
has composed a “ Hymn for All Nations,” translated into thirty 
languages, and claims by his verses headed with the title, 
“Defence, not Defiance,” to have given this motto to the 
Volunteers. <A large number of his poems are inserted in the 
Autobiography, and among them is one written after a visit to 
the Southern States, in which the author declares that the 
institution of Slavery has been maligned. His “honest bit of 
verse’ addressed * To the South ” is an odd medley, for while 
admitting in one stanza that slavery was an evil which the 
Southerners rejoiced to see banished, other stanzas imply that, 
on the whole, masters were good and kind and slaves happy, 
and he observes that Mrs. Stowe has learnt wisdom also, and 
now does justice to both sides. Here are a few lines froma 
curious recantation of the writer’s early belief on the subject :— 


“The world has misjudged you, mistrusted, maligned you, 

And should be quick to make honest amends ; 

Let me, then, speak of you just as I find yon, 
Humbly and heartily, cousins and friends ! 

Let me remember your wrongs and your trials, 
Slander’d and plunder’d and crush’d to the dust, 

Draining adversity’s bitterest vials, 
Patient in courage and strong in good trust. 


Servants if slaves, were your wealth and inheritance, 
Born with your children, and grown on your ground, 

And it was quite as much interest as merit hence 
Still to make friends of dependents all round. 


Yes, it is slander to say you oppressed them. 


Generons Southerners! I who address you, 
Shared with too many, belief in your sins ; 
But I recant it,—thus, let me confess you, 
Kuowledge is victor and every way wins : 
For I have seen, I have heard, and am sure of it, 
You have been slandered and suffering long, 
Paying all Slavery’s cost, and the cure of it,— 
And the great world shall repent of its wrong.” 
Mr. Tupper continues his argument in prose by saying that he 
called on an old friend in the South whose house had been 
burnt, whose farm had been destroyed, whose estate, once well 
tilled, had become a marsh and jungle, while the slaves who 
adored him had died from disease or starvation. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the writer misses altogether the main 
objection justly urged against slavery. No one doubts that 
emancipation preduced much temporary suffering, possibly 
much injustice; no one doubts that there were good masters in 
the South, who, like Mr. Tupper’s friend and his ancestors, had 
not sold a slave for centuries; but the domestic institution gave 
to the best masters the power to sell their slaves, and the worst 
masters not only sold them, but could treat them as the mere 
chattels which in the eye of the law they were, and it is this 
absolute ownership of fellow-men that makes even the best 
form of slavery an intolerable evil. 

We cannot follow Mr. Tupper through the record of his 
various accomplishments. He has expounded the mystic 
number in the Revelations of St. John; he has written tales 
much esteemed in America; he has made several curious dis- 
coveries, and, like most inventors, has gained nothing by them, 
he has translated the first book of the iliad in hexameters, and 
there is scarcely a classic he has not “tampered with;” he has 
written a volume of travels, ranked among the best by one of 
his friends; he has made antiquarian discoveries ; has printed 
many pamphlets, and has, indeed, led a life of great intellectual 
activity. Meanwhile, Mr. Tupper has not been eager to grasp 
empty honours, but regards authorship as a rank by itself, 
deeming that an author who is worthy of his vocation “ already 
walks self-ennobled, circled by an aureola of spiritual glory such 
as no King can give, nor even all-devouring time, edax rerum, 
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Qn the whole, we lay down this curious Autobiography with 
friendly feeling for the writer. That all he has done, whether 
* or unwisely, has been done with a good purpose, it is im- 
vitle to question ; and if he speaks well of himself, and allows 
nen to speak well of him, he seems also to have a good word 


to say for everybody,—with the exception of the Pope and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


HISTORICAL ETHICS.* 

Tus little book is a fragment only of a complete treatise under- 
taken jointly by the authors, and interrupted by the death of the 
elder of thetwo. The portion now published—all that ‘‘ received 
Professor Wilson’s final imprimatur ”’—consists of two intro- 
ductory chapters on the subject-matter and method of moral 
philosophy, anda “review” of the chief English moralists down to 
Bentham, which latter occupies the bulk of the pages. Fragment 
as it is, it will be read with interest, and we hasten to express 
the hope that Professor Fowler will see his way to the early 
completion of the work. This is the more to be desired that we 
have here, often in very brief statement, a large number of pro- 
positions directly challenging criticism, and certainly demanding 
a fuller and more adequate treatment than is so far accorded 
hem. 

' The most striking feature of this new system of morals (for 
it claims to be no less when completed) is its attitude towards 
modern Science, an attitude which gives a distinctive character to 
the method and aims of the writers. Briefly stated, it is one of 
complete sympathy, displayed alike in the important position 
assigned to the natural sciences in relation to ethical inquiry, 
and in the adoption of scientific method and even nomenclature 
as instruments in that inquiry. The writers have weighed 
natural science against metaphysics, which once asserted a 
right to supply the basis of ethical theorising, and the latter 
has struck the beam :— 

“The a priori method, or any form of it, transcendental or intuitive, 
we deliberately set aside. All such methods appear to us to take for 
granted what requires explanation or proof, and to be incapable of 
establishing a satisfactory system of morals. We adopt an d posteriori 
method, basing moral ideas and principles on such facts as admit of 
verification by experience and observation.” (p. 114.) 

Further, by this @ posteriori is to be understood not the mere 
‘introspection ” of the “ early moralists,” but a scientific review 
of man at all times and under all conditions; in other words, 
the application of inductive method to “the comparisons of 
history” as well as to psychology, “ which latter science must 
derive its facts mainly from history.” (pp. 128, 116.) “ Direct 
observation of our own minds, supplemented by a comparative 
study of the mental capacities of the higher classes of animals; 
will doubtless carry us a certain way; but it affords only a 
statical and abstract knowledge of the subject, of comparatively 
little service to the moralist. It is in history alone that he finds 
materials adequate to his purpose.” (p. 10.) The demand which 
follows, for the study of other sciences in a similar spirit, is 
perhaps only a natural corollary to the adoption of this 
method ; but the prolegomena to ethics threaten in consequence 
toassume alarming proportions. Natural philosophy, sociology, 
biology, and psychology, the study of at least the “ results ” of 
these sciences “is necessary to the moralist,”—a propsdeutic 
sufficient to deter all who are not gifted with an ultra-Aristotelian 
width of attainment. Moreover, the utility of these studies is 
not limited to the facts and colligations they offer the moralist ; 
there is even, it would seem, a specific virtue in scientific 
terminology. “The ideas conveyed by the now familiar ex- 
pressions, statical and dynamical, resultant, organism and 
medium, evolution, development, adaptability, growth, history, 
and the like,” will be found to “greatly enlarge the power of 
the understanding in dealing ‘with more complex and difficult 
subjects.” (p. 12.) Nor can the faint-hearted inquirer here com- 
plain on the score of an absolute addition to his mental baggage ; 
he is to make room for this new equipment by throwing over the 
Whole onevosa supellew of metaphysical conceptions which has 
80 cumbered the march of philosophers in the past. With our 
authors, “ metaphysical” and “ unscientific” are convertible 
terms; “a metaphysical and transcendental, that is, as we con- 
ceive... .... a purely fanciful character.” (p. 12; cf. p. 44.) 
The position taken up in regard to method is consistently 
maintained in the treatment of the subject-matter. In opposi- 
tion to the “ absolute” ethics of the metaphysician, is advocated 
a system of “relative morality” as revealed by historical inquiry. 





a; The Principles of Morals (Introductory Chapters). By John Matthias Wilson, 
-D., and Thomas Fowler, M.A, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 








This exhibits itself, in the first place, as an attempt—which will, 
so far, meet to-day with few cavillers—to treat ethics in concreto. 
“Relative” is carefully explained to mean “relative to the 
nature of man and the conditions of his existence; man, in 
short, is a being compact of feelings and passions, as well as 
intellect and the higher perceptions,—a creature affected by his 
environment, a member, above all, of society; and to make 
abstraction of any of these elements is, we are justly reminded, 
to render impossible a complete analysis of his moral action. 
But it must be remarked, in the second place, that the inductive 
method employed to investigate these varied features of moral 
existence tends inevitably to the neglect of the most important. 
If man is a creature swayed by passions and affections, if he is 
a complex organism largely moulded by his environment, it 
remains true that he is something beyond this; and a method 
borrowed from the natural sciences, while admirably fitted to 
cognise and insist upon obvious phenomena of moral life and 
action too often unduly neglected, is none the less liable to lose 
sight of the principles which give these facts their chief value. 

It is only fair to note that the writers have before them the 
objection to their historical method, “ that it tends to foster the 
belief that morality is ‘ relative and arbitrary ;’” but they have 
scarcely effected a complete reconciliation of the two points of 
view. As against Hume, indeed, they insist on “ the authorita- 
tiveness and finality of the decisions of the approving faculty, 
when once formed” (p. 60) :— 

“The feeling [i.e., the ordinary conscience] can give no account or 

justification of itself. For this it must fall back on the higher 
philosophical intelligence, which is as necessary, in the last resort, to 
determine what is right and good as it is to determine what is true. 
The decisions of Reason are often out of harmony with those of 
Conscience, as it exists in its unenlightened form; but, by amalga- 
mating with them and correcting them, they constitute the enlightened 
conscience of the man who acts from reflection as well as feeling. 
Bat, though Conscience is not absolute in its moral judgments, as 
Butler and others appear to represent it, it is of the utmost import- 
ance for the practical purposes of life that its authority should not 
be too much questioned or weakened.”’ (p. 55.) 
This conception of reason or the higher intelligence, as guide 
and arbiter of the “ aggregate of moral ideas and feelings,” in 
which consists the conscience of the ordinary man, will require 
much fuller exposition and justification, if it is to be the deus ex 
machina which must rescue the system from the charge of 
“yelativity.” Meanwhile, the very terms in which it is intro- 
duced imply a tendency (not easy to reconcile with that concrete 
view of ethics with which we have already seen reason to credit 
our authors) to relegate merely practical ethics to a separate 
and subordinate sphere as contrasted with the superior intelli- 
gence, the speculative reason, of the philosopher. It would 
hardly be unjust to say that moral life and moral progress are 
in this view regarded as a series of actions performed by a more 
or less conscious organism, developing and improving in 
obedience to laws which are good in so far as they are “ natural,” 
the laws of the human organism and its environment; while 
beyond this sphere of unreasoned morality is the reason, dwelling 
serene and apart, and appealed to only “in the last resort” as 
the supreme test and justification of that morality. Against 
this view we would urge that moral action differs from all other 
“phenomena” of which science is cognisant, precisely in its 
rational consciousness of a law imposed on it from the beginning 
by its own nature; if the reason is not throughout animating 
and informing the whole moral activity of man, wherein it finds 
its own chief manifestation, if it is only a repository of prin- 
ciples, supplying that activity with an ultimate criterion and 
measure of right and wrong, but itself a distinct and superior 
entity, the “‘ amalgamating ” of the two appears to us a philo- 
sophical impossibility. Granted that morality is, as Professor 
Fowler has ably maintained in a previous essay, progressive ; 
yet this progress and improvement of our motives and ideals is 
not an unconscious effect of the working of the social environ- 
ment, which reason comes to guide and correct in a periodical 
survey ; rather it is reason immanent in our entire moral activity 
that draws ever nearer to the realisation of its ideals, in an 
uninterrupted process of development from within. 

The account of leading English moralists may be recommended 
to the student as a useful introduction to a highly interesting sub- 
ject. Too little attention is usually bestowed on these writers ; 
yet a knowledge of their theories and methods, varied and conflict- 
ing as they are, constitutes, for an Englishman at least, an indis- 
pensable equipment for thorough insight into ethical questions 
of to-day. In the space of less than a hundred pages a con- 
siderable amount of informat’on is given, always in a fresh and 
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lucid style. Our authors have wisely confined themselves to the 
statement of certain leading points which they deem character- 
istic, without attempting to condense entire systems into a few 
lines’ analysis ; and the different thinkers are as far as possible 
made to speak for themselves in well-selected extracts from their 
works. We might instance for this the notices of Hobbes, 
Hutcheson, and Bentham. The inclusion of Kant, however, on the 
mere ground of his close affinity with certain English moralists is 
hardly so well judged. That affinity is decidedly more remote 
than is here indicated, the transcendental deduction, the key- 
stone of the Kantian philosophy, being as completely wanting to 
the ethics of Clarke and Price as to the metaphysics of Reid. 
Moreover, the account of Kant’s system (conveyed chiefly through 
the medium of Semple’s translation), is singularly inadequate, 
and the criticism betokens imperfect appreciation. Whatever 
may be the practical value of the “ Universal Imperative,” in the 
history of moral philosophy it must claim to be something other 
and more important than “ only the principle of Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson, Hume, and Bentham thinly disguised.” But the 
philosopher of Kénigsberg was an unashamed and consistent 
metaphysician. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
a ee 

The Philosophy of Art: Hegel and Michelet. Translated by W. 
Hastie, B.D. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—The philosophy of 
Hegel has undoubtedly exercised a powerful influence upon the 
thought of modern England. Although not so popular, perhaps, as 
Kant, becanse of the greater difficulty of his system, Hegel is, to many 
modern English thinkers, the master mind; and we are rather sur- 
prised that his ‘‘ Art-Criticism,” or cesthetics, have not found an earlier 
translator. In an able introduction, Mr. Hastie points out the relation 
of Hegel to earlier art critics, and the relation of his art-criticism 
to his general system. The work translated will not, we think, ever 
commend itself much to general readers. Its arguments are too deep, 
and require too great a mental effort for their comprehension. But pro- 
fessed students of w3thetics can never be content without a knowledge 
of what Hegel had to say upon the subject, and to such this volume 
should be very welcome. Whether or not we agree with its more 
abstruse speculations, we cannot help being struck by the insight into 
the depths of his subject which lie scattered through this treatise. 
Speaking, for instance, of the rules for art Jaid down in works like the 
“Ars Poetica’’ of Horace, or Longinus’s ‘ Treatise on the Beautiful,” 
the writer says:—“ They were receipts for guidance in practice. 
But, in point of fact, these physicians of art prescribed recipes for 
the healing of poetry which were even less certain than those pre- 
scribed by the professional physicians for the restoration of health.” 
The distinction between the employment of sound in music and in 
poetry is good; and the following statement of the relation of the 
various arts is clearly put :—“ Plastic art shone conspicuously in the 
first of its three stages, as Architecture, especially in the East ; in its 
second stage, as Sculpture, in Greece; and in its third stage, as 
Painting, in Christendom. Music has also celebrated its highest 
triumphs in Christian countries. Poetry, as the speaking art, belongs 
to all countries and to all times.” 

The Cost of a Lie. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 2 vols. (F. V. 
White and Co.) —Mrs. Lovett Cameron is a good story-teller, and she 
has given a wonderful exemplification of her power in these volumes ; 
for although the characters are almost all unnatural, and the plot is 
of a very hackneyed description, the interest of the narrative is con- 
siderable. Two sisters, a rough but kind grandfather, a villainous 
younger son, and a noble cousin, form the material of the main plot. 
In addition to this, we have a baronet, good-hearted but impetuous; 
a beautiful governess, who, it is needless to say, becomes his wife ; 
an earl’s daughter, who, it is equally needless to say, is jilted; and 
three match-making mothers, all of whose designs are eventually 
foiled. We have said enough to show that Mrs. Cameron has con- 
structed a story which is not much more improbable than most 
novels, is certainly amusing, and is equally certain to have a large 
number of readers. 








Mount Seir: Sinai and Western Palestine. By Edward Hull, M.A. 
(Richard Bentley and Son.)—In 1884, the Committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund determined to send an expedition to undertake a 
geological reconnaissance of Western Palestine and the Jordan 
Valley, and offered the leadership to Mr. Hull. The result is this 
interesting volume. Mr. Hull was accompanied by his son, Mr. 
Hart, who had been a member of Sir George Nares’s Polar expedition, 
Major Kitchener, R.E., and two others. They proceeded overland to 
Port Said, and then to Cairo, at which place the real work of the 
expedition may be said to have commenced; yet twenty-eight pages 
are taken up with the account of the not very eventful journey from 
London to the Egyptian capital. For the rest, the book before us is 
a valuable addition to the physical geography of Palestine, and is also 


an agreeable record of desert travel. 
fusion of excellent maps and plates. 


The Basilisk, By Heury Pottinger Stephens and W: 
Leger. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—This is a very clever tal 
a certain sort. It would be unfair on the authors to reveal the - 
for the story is essentially one of action, with plenty of theta 
Most of the characters are familiar to those who are well ‘alk It 
modern sensational novels,—the respectable and philanthropic pe . 
the criminally faithful domestic ; the innocent Young person : 
persons who become acquainted with the crimes of tha shovenaa! 
tioned philanthropist, and consequently incur his bitter and remorm. 
less hate; the cool and ever-successful detective; and the self. 
possessed and energetic friend of the hero. All these are as Well 
known to us as if we met them every day in the street, and we 
hardly need to be told the dénouement. But these authors hays 
managed to give a special character of their own to the familiar 
persons of this melodrama. 


—_ 
It is illustrated with & pro. 
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Dunaltor : the Story of Jack and his Guardians. By Loniag M 
Gray. (T. Nelson and Sons.) —This is a very simple story, A young 
Scotch clergyman goes to be tutor to the six-year-old son of a High, 
land laird, falls in love with his charge’s aunt, an impulsive girl, bed 
starts with a strong prejudice against him. But out of these unpre. 
tending materials the authoress has constructed a deeply interesting 
tale. Jack is drawn with rare skill; he is a child of flesh and blood, 
such as Mrs. Montgomery presents to us, and a very loveable one, 
Next to this boy, Gretchen Grant is the best-drawn character in the 
book. Her strange ungoverned nature, which much spoiling hag 
utterly failed to spoil, thoroughly enlists the reader’s sympathy, 
and makes him augur well for Charlie Hepburn’s happiness. There 
is a freshness about this novel, with its unsophisticated, earnest, 
country life, which should commend it to all who have not los 
their appreciation of the quieter sort of romance. 


Cosmopolitan Essays. By Sir Richard Temple. (Chapman an 
Hall).—Nihil humani a me alienun puto, might very well be the 
motto of this volume, for although the papers here collected relate 
chiefly to the British Empire, they do not deal exclusively with it. One 
of the most interesting gives a view of the state of Greece in 193}, 
and there are also essays on the “ Population of China,” “ Sites and 
Scenes in Palestine,” and ‘ American Characteristics.” On some 
current political questions Sir Richard Temple has very decided 
opinions, which will not commend themselves to all readers; but his 
judgments are always based on a careful examination of the facts, 
and are consequently well worthy of consideration. On the whole 
this collection of his fugitive pieces should materially add both to his 
literary and political reputation. 


Trust Me. By Mrs. John Kent Spender. 3 vols. (J. and R, 
Maxwell.)—One of Mrs. Spender’s characters had christened the town 
of Middleton, “ Muddleton,” a joke which, as the authoress remarks, 
was neither original nor particularly amusing. The same criticism, 
might be applied to Mrs. Spender’s book. Neither the characters 
nor the story are very original or particularly amusing. When we 
have said this, we have said almost all that it is possible to say about 
Trust Me. It is in no respect either better or worse than scores 
of other novels which issue yearly from the London press. Like them, 
it will have a certain number of readers, and be forgotten. 


Mountain Ascents. By John Barrow. (Sampson Low and Co.)- 
Many people will be grateful to Mr. Barrow for publishing these 
notes taken during his visits to the Lakes. They are of just the 
kind to entice people who have not made up their minds where 
spend their holiday, to visit the places to which they relate. Mr, 
Barrow is an experienced Alpine traveller, and well qualified to speak 
on mountain-climbing; his hints should therefore prove valuable 
The woodcuts are good, and we find interesting remarks on the flora, 
&e., of the places visited, scattered up and down these pages 
To those who want information of a more personal character than is 
given by a gnide-book about our English highlands, this unpretent- 
ing little volume may be safely recommended. 


Booxs REcEIvED.—Oriental Penmanship, by E. H, Palmer, M.A, 
and F. Pincott, M.R.A.S. (Allen and Co.)-——A S<quel to Ric 
Men’s Dwellings. A Reprint of Papers and Essays by Lady J. 
Manners.—Hints on the Game of Golf, by H. G. Hutchinson. (Black 
wood and Sons.) The Catholic Controversy. Volume III. of “The 
Library of St. Francis de Sales,” translated by the Rev. H. 3 
Mackey, 0.8.B.—Studies of Family Life, by C. S. Devas, MA 
(Burns and Oates.)-——A new edition of George Meredith’s Vittoria, 
—The Parliamentary Generals of the Great Civil War, by Major ¥, 
L. Walford, R.A. (Chapman and Hall.) The Private Treatmew 
of the Insane, by E. East, M.R.C.S. (J. and A. Churchill.) —T 
Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian. Arranged for young readers by 
E. T. Bartlett, M.A., and J. P. Peters, Ph.D.—Prayers in the Congie 
gation, by the Rev. H. Ward Beecher. (Clarke and Co.) —Suppl« 
ment to the Biblico-Theological Lexicon of the New Testament Greek, 
by H. Cremer, D.D.; translated by W. Urwick, M.A. (T. and? 
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fark.) ——The Monthly Interpreter, edited by the Rev. J. 8. Exell, 
¢ A Vol. Ill. (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh ; Kegan Paul, Trench, 
M4. London.)——Gospel Difficulties ; or, the Displaced Section cf 


0. 
am by the Rev. J. J. Halcombe, M.A. (Clay and Son.)—— 
studies frum the Biological Laboratories of the Owens College, edited 





by Professor Milnes Marshall. (J. E. Cornish, Manchester.) 
Practical House Decoration, by J. W. Facey.—A Practical Manual of 
Wood Engraving, by W. N. Brown. (Crosby, Lockwood, and Co.) — 
Scientific Illustrations and Symbols, by a Barriater of the Inner 
Temple. (Dickinson.) ——tThe author's edition of Shakespeare’s 
England, by W. Winter.—From Schola to Cathedral, a study of Early 
Christian Architecture, and its relation to the life of the Church, by 
G. Baldwin Brown, M.A. (D. Douglas.)——A second and revised 
edition of Srort Sermons, by i. Harris, B.D. (H. Frowde.) ——-A 
Glossary to the Poetry and Prose of Burns, by J. Cuthbertson. (Gard- 
ner.) —Year- Book of the Scientiyic and Learned Societies of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Third annual issue. (Griffin and Co.) The 
Crown of Life. Verses for Holy Seasons, by Claudia F. Hernaman. 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.) —— The Expositor, edited by the Rev. W. 
RB. Nicoll, M.A. Volame IliI., Third Series.—Creation and its 
Records, by B. H. Baden-Powell.—The Trinity of Evil, by the Rev. 
Canon Wilberforce, M.A.-- St. Paul's Tcaching on Sanctification, by 
J. Morison, D.D.—The Churche:te, a year’s sermons and parables for 
the young, by the Rev. J. R. Howatt. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
American Commoniwealths : California. By Professor J. Royce. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, and Co., Boston, U.S.A.) Echoes of Truth. 
Sermons by the late E. M. Geldart, M.A.; edited by Mrs. Geldart.— 
Essays and Addresses on the Truths of the Christian Religion, by 
the late Rev. Lord O’Neill.—The Pulpit Commentary. Edited by the 
Rev. Canon Spence and the Rev. J. S. Exell, M.A. “ Ephesians,’’ 
“Philippians,” and “ Colossians ;” the expositions and homiletics by 
the Rev. Professor Blaikie, the Rev. B. C. Caffin, M.A., and the Rev. 
G.G. Findlay, B.A.— Heraldry, English and Foreign, by R. C. Jenkins, 
M.A.—Psychology, by A. R. Serbati. Vel. I1.—Spanish Mystics. A 
gequel to “ Many Voices,” by the same author. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.) The Hygiene of the Vocal Organs, by M. Mackenzie, M.D. 
—Theology of the Hebrew Chri-tians, by F. Rendall, A.M.—Haileybury 
Chapel and other Sermons. By the Rev. G. E. Jeans, M.A. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) Middlesex County Records. Vol. I. Edited by 
J.C. Jeaffreson, B.A. (Middlesex County Records Society.) ———The 
King’s Coin; or, God’s Fraction, By the Rev. T. J. Bass.—Spiritual 
Truth for the Spiritual, By T. Moor. (Nisbet and Co.) 
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need do this in a country where Apollinaris may be had at every hotel.’’—Dr. 
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oo Or? GOOD H..O P 
CONVERSION OF THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED, on behalf of the 
Government of the Cape of Good Hope, and in accordance with the Acts of the Cape 
Legislature, No. 16 of 1881, as amended by No. 18 of 1883 and No, 16 of 1886, offer 
Conversion into Cape of Good Hope Consolidated Stock, on the terms hereinafter 
set forth, to the holders of all Dehentures of Loans negotiated by the Government 
of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope through the Crown Agents for the 
Colonics, as well as of the unconverted portion of the Five per Cent. Loan 
negotiated through the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, 

The Cape of Good Hope Consolidated Stock, bearing interest at four per cent. 
per annum, to be created for the purposes of this Conversion, will be inscribed in 
accordance with the provisions of the ‘Colonial Stock Act, 1877,’—49 and 41 
Vic., cap. 59—in the books of the Stock to be kept by the London and Westminster 
Bank, Limited, and will he trarsferable, without charge and free of Stamp Duty, 
at that Bank, either by the Stockholders personally or by their Attorneys. The 
interest, at the rate of four per cent. per annum, will be payable, on behilf of 
the Cape of Good Hope Government, at the London and Westminster Bank, 
Liwited, Lothbury, on April 15th and October 15th in each year, by Dividend 
Warrants, which. if di sired, can be sent by post to the Stockholders ; and the Stock 
will be redeemable at par at the same bank on October 15th, 1936 ; but the Govern- 
ment of the Cape of Good Hope will have the option of redemption at par in 
London, on or after October 15th, 1916, on giving twelve calendar months’ notice by 
advertisement in the London Gazette and in the Times newspaper, or by post to 
the then Stockholders at their registered addresses, 

Stock Ocrtificates to bearer, of the denominations of £100, £500, and £1,000, 
with coupons for the half-yearly dividends attached, will be obtainable in ex- 
change for Inscribed Stock at the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, Loth- 
bury, on payment of the prescribed fees, and such certificates can be re-inscribed 
as Stock at the will of the holder. 

The revenues of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, alone, are liable in 
respect of this Stock and the dividends thereon, and the Consolidated Fund of 
the United Kingdom and the Commissioners of her Majesty’s ‘l'reasury are not 
directly or indirectly liable or responsible for the payment of the Stock or the 
dividends thereon, or for any matter relating thereto.—40 and 41 Vict., cap. 59, 
sec. 19, 

The CAPE of GOOD HOPE GOVERNMENT DEBENTURES, to the Holders 
of which Coaversion is offered, and the Amount of Cape of Good Hope Four 
per Cent. Consolidated Stock to be Insc:ibed in Exchange for eich £100 in 
Debentures, are as under, viz :— 











| | 


| Amt. of 
| | 4% Con- 
, Acts of the ieee | omy 
Colonial Parliament | : | | Stock 
MEE % | thorised Present te. Tuterest wes 
R eanapheee oe | Issue. | Amount. | deemable. | Payable. — 
| £100 of 
| Debs. 











| | | | 
NEGOTIATED THRO UGH THE CROWN A GENTS FOR THE CoLoni ES. 


| 

! 

Six PER Cent. DE-| | 
| 









BENTURES :— £ | £ cs 
BOE BRD) Ssciceccscsoccsses 160,000 82,600 |15 Oct., 1890. 15 Ap]., 15 Oct.| 109 
Scf 186) ... 150,000 |; 131,809 | 1Jan.,i891.. 1Jan., 1 Jly.| 109 5 
14 of 1863 ... 150,00) | 122,000 |15 Apl.,1891. 15 Apl., 15 Oct.! 109 10 
17 of 1262 ... 29,590 | 25,700 |15 Oct.,1892.|,, ate o 
24 of 1864 ... 29,000 | 28,090 }15 Oct.,1894.),, ie 115 0 
11 of 1886.67 200,060 | 174,409 115 Oct.,1900.! o> | 222-20 
23 of 1864 ... nee 20,600 | 18,100 |31 Dee.,1 930, - es 122 10 
SB GEMBBS: 5.,..cn0050s-25 : 20,000} 17,600 31 Dee.,1900.. 5, »» | 122 10 


Five Per C 5 | | | 
| 
! 
= eu 255,400 209,200 (31 D2>.,1900. 15 Ap] , 15 Oct | 111 10 
Four-anb-a-HAL ER | | | 
CENT. DEBENTURES :—| 
7 of 1870; 7 of 1871 ;> | 
l4and lS of 1872; 15 
of 1873; 19 and 26 of 
1874; 25 and 26 of 
1875 ; 12 and 13 - 
f 





) 
| 
|| | | 
| | | 
1] | | ( Anrual > | 
| | — || Draw- | 
1876 ; 6,7, and 40of }| 7,107,700 | 6,628,600 |/ ings Ac- ‘15 Apl., 15 Oct.! 107 0 
3 1| | | | eamula- | 
1873; 14, 15, 27, 34, | | |\ tive, J 


| 
and 4, 5, 2], and 24 | | | | 
Bes, | 


of 1880...... .. | 
2t and 26 of 187: | 2,615,609 | 2,419,700 Ditto. 1 Jne., 1 Dec.} 107 0 

| 63,090 68,000 '31 Dec.,1899. 1 Jan., 1 Jly.| 106 0 
| 








8 of 1876 











Four Per Cr | ( Annual) | 
BENTURES :— | (| Draw. | | 

BE ISN. <siisncabessassens 2,000,000 | 1,892,100 |4 ings Ac- } 1 Jne., 1 Dec.) 100 10 
1] cumula- | | 


i tive. 
| | 
NEGOTIATED THROUGH THE LON DON AND) WESTMINSTER Bank, LiMITED, 


| 
Five prr Cent. Dr| 
BENTURES :— __ | ne 


22 cf 1880, asamenided) | ( 4 
by 3of 1881; 14,18, | 7 | | — 
and 20 of 1881; 17 }| 4,837,509 | 1,525,800 |4 Frogs )| 1 Jne,1 Dec. 107 10 
and 39 0° 1882; 2], | | 1&1 Dee. 1} 
25, and 26 of 1383...) sae | | 
L 1923, J 








Oe |17,882,700 13,313,100 | 





Debentures of any of the sbove Loans will be received by the Loudon and 
Westminster Bank, Limited, cn and after September Ist, 1883, for conversion into 
Four per Cent. Consolidated Stock, the interest on which will accrue from 
October 15th uext, and the first half-yearly payment thereof be made on April 
15th, 1887. Forms for listing the Debentures to be lodged for conversion can be 
cbtained of the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, and the signatures of 
{ the persons in whose names the Consolidated Stock is to be inscribed, will be 
required thercto, 

Holders of Debentures, on which the interest is payable on October 15th, will 
retain the Coupon due October 15th, 18-6, and holders of Debenture-, on which 
the interest was paid on June ist or July Ist, will receive payment up to Octoker 
15th, 1886, of the interest accrued from June Ist and July Ist respectively, at 
the rates now borne by their Debentures. With the exception of the Coupons 





due October 15 h, 1886, above-mentioned, Debentr x . 
have all undue Coupons attached. : tures lodged for conversion muy 

The Conversion will close on November 15th, 1886. 

The provisions relating to the Annual drawings of certain of th 
Debentures will continue to operate as heretofore, and such Deb 
holders may not wish to convert will be drawn in the same rat 

Lonpon AND WESTMINSTER Bank, LimITED, F 

Lothbury, London, K.C., 
August 16th, 1886. 


© Governmant 
edentures ag the 
10 as hitherto, 





== = = =—= = 
NEW VOLUME OF THE POCKET EDITION or W. 
THACKERAY’S WORKS, - 


On August 26th, 1s 61 in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges; or 1s, paper cones 


The MEMOIRS of BARRY LYNDON. A 
LITTLE DINNER at TIMMINS’S. . 
*,* The NEWCOMES : Memoirs of a most Res , 
nilishal on demaaiee 37th, and farther Volowee at mouth We sr Will be 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, §.\v 





eee eK 
NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND (COS POPULAR 

23s and 2s 6d SERIES. ; 
On August 26th, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s; cloth limp, 2s 63, 


BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. By the Author 
of ** Molly Bawn,” ‘* Mrs, Geoffrey,” *‘ Airy Fairy L'lian,” &c, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, §.W, 











ee eee mR 

“ Tadvise you to take resolutely to the study of Irish history."—W. E, GLADSsToxE 

Now ready. : 

The MAKING of the IRISH NATION, and the FIRS? 
FRUITS of FEDERATION. By J. A. Partnipar, Author of “ Demoor. 

its Factors and Conditions,’’ &c. Demy 8yvo, cloth, 6s, ay 


MODERN SOCIALISM. 
FRANCIS: a Socialistic Romance. Being for the most 


part an Idyll of England and Summer. By M. Dat Vero, Author of “4 
Heroine of the Commonplace.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 43 6d, 


MERCIFUL or MERCILESS? By Stackpool E. O'Dell 

Author of ‘Old St Margaret's.” Crown 8yo, cloth, 63. 

** Animated pictures of nxuture...... Easy lightness of style.”—Saturday Rovier. 

* This is a novel of singular freshness, power, and fascination, but though it 

captivates the reader throughout by its intense naturalness, interest, and beauty, 

yet it isa profound and searching study of character. It is a psychological ine 
vestigation of a high order.’’—Oldham Chronicle. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square. 





ACHILL AND WEST OF IRELAND. 


REPORT OF THE DISTRIBUTION 


OF THE 
SEED POTATO F U ND, 
IN THE SPRING OF 1886. 
By J. H. TUKE. 
With some Suggestions for the Permanent Relief of the Districts. 


WITH A MAP SHOWING DISTRICTS RELIEVED. 


Price 6d (free to Subscribers). 


WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly ; 
The NATIONAL PRESS AGENCY, Limited, 13 Whitefriars Street, E.C. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTATIRBRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send tie above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Straud, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Ofic 
not later than noon on Friday. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. CUPPLgs, 
Upsam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 

















—A Church School for One Hundred Sons of 








Nottingham. 





CHORNE COLLEGE, near Winslow. S EASIDE—WESTON-SU PER. 

MARE HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for YOUNG 
Clergymen, Army and Navy Men, and the like. ) LADIES.—Mrs. MEYNIER, late Principal of the 
Masters mostly University men, Thirty guineas per | Alexandra College, ‘l'aunton, RECEIVES a few 
annum; entrance fee, five guineas,—Address, Rev. | YOUNG LADIES to TRAIN and EDUCATE in the | Barnet. 


PURCHASE, a FIRST-CLASS LADIES’ DAY | and friends of pust and ) ‘oad 
SCHOOL in a good part of London. Noagent need | TERM commences SEPTEMBER 15th.—For Pro- | CIES for boys under 16. Terms, 55, 65, or 75 eas” 
replr.—Address, Mrs. WILSON, 82 Addison Strect, | spectus, address PRINCIPAL, Lynwood, Ellenborough | per annum.—For particulars, address, “ CLERICUS, 
Park, Weaton-super-Mare. 


| . 
LADY and GENTLEMAN going 
to LAUSANNE for EDUCATION, wish 

take a boy about twelve as COMPANION to theit 

son.—Addre:s, C. C. TUWNSHEND, Manor Ros", 





Dr. JAMES. various branches of a liberal Educa'ion, and offers Pape TE aE a OE eg 
= ; |. | unusual advantages for conversational proficiency in ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED 
YO SCHOOLS.—WANTED to | French and German. Highest references to parents CLERGYMAN, of 25 years’ successful experien®? 


resent pupils. NEXT | with delicate and backward boys, has TWO VACAN- 


| Yorkshire Gazette, York, 
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TERARY, ANTIQUARIAN, 

L RTIsTIC—Very desirable. SECRETARY. 
¢ Society as above, in connection with old 

SHIP of @ inent London Firm. None unprepar ed 

and Lata for immediate investment need apply. 

Oat interview og or alg lea F.,”” at 

b , Cheapside, London, F.C. 
Horncastle’s, 61 


ERSITY COLLEGE 
Peay aces (ABERYSTWYTH). 
Endowed and in receipt of a Government Grant.) 
” PRESIDENT. ne 
The Right Honourable Lord ABERDARE, G.C.B. 
PRINCIPAL, 
be Rev. T. C. EDWARDS, M.A. (Oxon ard Lond.) 
eM OHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, 1886-87. 
following Entrance Scholarships and Exk ibi- 
Bg ee to male and female candidates above the 
oe st will bo offered for competition at the 


ginning of next Sesion :— 
” Three Scholarships of £50 perannum, 
Two Scholarships of 2 AC ‘s 


» Scholarships of £30 a. 
aos Scholarships of £20 sis 
Eleven Exhibitionsof £0 ,, 
i arsing in amount from £5 to £10 are 
ant to students - passing the Examinations of 
Jniversity of London. 
Oe aeezamination wil begin at 10 a.m.on TUES- 
DAY, September 21st, 1685. ais. 

For particulars of the Examination, &c., apply to 
the REGISTRAR of the College. 

N.B.—At the last Matriculation Examination of 
the London University, a larger number of candidates 
passed from this College than from any other pro- 
yincial College, viz., eighteen, of whom four were 
placed in Honours, and fourteen in the First Division, 


A WENSCOLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of CHEMISTRY wiili be 
VACANT on September 29th next, throngh the 
Resignation of Professor Sir H. E. Roscoe, M.P. 

The Appointment of the New Professor will be 
made as early as possible in the Michaelmas Term, 

A Statement of the Terms and Conditions of the 
Professorship will be forwarded on application to J. 
G, GREENWOOD, LL.D., Principal of the College. 
Candidates for tho Chair are invited to forward 
applications and testimouials, addressed to the 
Council of the College, under cover to the Registrar, 
not later than Tucsday, August Slst next. 

HENRY WM. HOLDER, M A., Registrar. 


WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER. 
1, ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 
2,MELICAL DEPARTMENT (including the 
Dental and the Pharmaceutical Cow ses), 
8. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN, 
4, EVENING CLASSES DEPARTMENT, 
Prospectuses «f the above Departments and of 
Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions (twelve in 
number, and varying from £12 to £100 per annum), 
will be forwarded on application to the REGISTRAI 
of the College, or may be obtained from Mr. J. E. 
CORNISH, 383 Piccadilly, Manchester. 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, Limited, 19 Tha PARADE.—Head 
Mistress, Miss M.L HUCK WRLU.—Tbhe NEXT TERM 
will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 237d. Prospectus and 
information ss to Boarding-Houses, &e., may be 
obtained at the School, or from the Secretary, Mr. E. 
FIELD, 42 Warwick Street, Leamington. Prepara- 
tory Ciass: Fees, Two-and-a-hal€ Guineas a Term. 














EAR PENMAENMAWR, NORTH 

WALES.—Beantifui and sheltered position, 
near sea—Mr. H. B. COr'TERILL, M.A., formerly 
Master at Haileybury College, wishes to receive a 
FEW BOYS to PREPARE for Public Schools. 
References, Head Ma:ters of Harrow, Haileybury, 
Shrewsbury, Fettes, and Principal of University 
College, Liverpool,—Address, Glan y Coed, Conway. 
PC si an aad a nas bers 





DUCATION. — SWITZERLAND 
(TANNEGG, SOLEUR®). 

Miss HEUTSOHY receives a LIMITED NU UBER 
cf YOUNG LADIES. Healthy avd comfortable 
home; best Masters ; special advantages in French, 
German, and Musie.—Reference, Rev. E. Thring, 
School House, Uppingham.—Escort in September, 
RS as ite bt ae lug = 


(DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, Limited, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head Mistress—Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P. 

The School Courso includes, in add.tion to the 
rdinary subjects of a High School Carriculam, 
Natural Science, with practical laboratory work, 
Drawing, Class Singing, and Harmony, Needlework, 
and Physical Exercises. 

The new buildings are capable of accommodating 

scholars, 
. School hours, 9.15 to 1, 
in the afternoon, 

cale of Fees:—Four to Six Guincas a Term, ac- 
cording to age. Special arrangements for boarders 
can be made, 
trom the Sosee and otter information can be obtained 
we TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 14 h, 
3N T. H. RUS2ELL, Secretary, 

Newhall Street, Birmingham, 
Le 


(HE SCHOOL in the NEW FOREST, 
ee FARK HILL, LYNDHURST, lately removed 
all th inton House, Winchester. Preparatory for 

e Public Schcols, Special facilities for Clergy. 





Optional and extra subjects 


, : 
men’s sons entering for Marlborough —For partieu- 


| OYAL AGRICULTURAL 


COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION, 

Established by Royal Charter 1845, for the pro- 
fessional Iducation of Land Owners and Occupiers, 
Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 

and GORDON, K.G, 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Rizht Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E, Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


aus . 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 
William John Edmonds, Es 
Colonel T. W. Chester Master. 

M. H.N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, 
Indoor and Outdoor Courses of Instruction, includ- 
ing all branches of Practical Dairying, with List cf 
Scholarships, Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 5th, 

86. 





ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 

An hours’ ride from London, Premises most 
pleasantly situated, and standing on upwards of three 
acres of ground. Constant medical inspection. De- 
tached sanatorium, laboratory, fives-court, car- 
penters’ shop, gymnasium, and other conveniences. 
Recent and past results of the London University, 
Cambridge Local, and Science and Art Examinations, 
have been most satisfactory. FIVE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS are now available for the School, and TWO 
EXHIBITIONS to pupils proceeding to the Univer- 
sities.—Apply tothe Head Master, Rev, R, ALLIOTT, 
M.A., for further particulars. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 9th. 


VAST of ENGLAND GIRLS’ 

‘4 COLLEGE, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 

Lapy Principat—Mrs, W. HILLS, B.A. Lond. 

Terms moderate, Prospectus and Honour List on 
application. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 8th. 


ROMSGROVE CHC 





SCHOOL, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
(Founded by King Edward VI.) 
HEAD MASTER 
HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 

Assisted by six Graduates in high University honours, 
including First Classmen in Classics, Mathematics, 
and Science. Classical and Modern Sides. Excellent 
buildings, containing fully-equipped laboratory, 
library, gymnasium, and unusually good and large 
studies and bedrooms. For list of University and 
other distinctions, Prospectus, &c, apply to the 
HEAD MASTER. 

The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 
17th 
ORTHING.—LAUSANNE 
HOUSE, Park Crescent.—F. BOND, M.A., 
Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paid to modern Languages. French taught by a 
resident French governess.x—For terms and par- 
ticulars, apply as above, 
AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 

Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 

has a very comfortable HOME for ELDER GIRLS, 
Great advantages for the study of Modern Languages, 
Music, and Painting. Terms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste. Luce Lausanne, Switzerlaud, — ESCORT, 
SEPTEMBER 7th. 


Hadidieaiaieg Fh COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 





PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.u, 





The object of this College is to enable Students at 
the earliest practicable age, and at a moderate cost, 
to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or 
Medicine. 

Students are admitied at 16, and a Degree may be 
taken at 19, 
The College charges for Lodging and Board (with 
an Extra Term in the Long Vacation), including all 
necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, 
are £24 por annum. 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


| IGHER EDUCATION of GIRLS. 
—Mr. and Mrs. BARTON RECEIVE a few 
GLKLS to EDUCATE. Mr. Barton, M.A. Camb., 
Ist-class in Classical Honours, was formerly Principal 
of the Ladies’ College, Higher Broughton, at that 
time in connection with Queen’s College, London.— 
For further information, apply to Mrs. BARTON, 
Eversley, King’s Road, Clapham Park, London. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. 


Head Master — G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A., 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

Secona Master—Rev. H. BACKWELL, M.A, 
High Class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern sides. Remark- 
ably healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming-batb, 
gymnasium, workshop, five-courts, cricket-field. 
Valuable Exhibitions awarded anoually to the Uni- 


T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 
MEDIUAL SCHOOL, 
NYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on 
FRIDAY, October Ist, when an Introductory Addres3 
will be delivered by Dr. Wadham at 4 p.m. 

The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be offered for competition in OCTOBER :— 

1, AScholarship, value £125, for the sons of medical 
men who have entered the School during the current 
year. 

2. Two Scholarships, each of £59, open to all 
students commencing their studies. The subjects for 
these three Scholarships will be Latin, French or 
yerman, and Elementary Physics, and the Examina- 
tion will be held on Monday, October 4th. 

3. A Scholarship, valae £90, open to all students 
who have entered the school during the current year, 
and who have pa:sed the Cambridge 1st M.B. since 
October, 1885. Subjects — Elementary Biology, 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Practical Chemistry. 

4, A Scholarsh’p, va'us £65, for studen's who have 
entered during the current year and have passed the 
Oxford Ist M.B. or the Cambridge2ndM B. Subjects 
—Anatomy and Physiology. ‘The examination fcr 
these Scholarships will be held during the month of 
October. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open 
to students :—The William Brown £100 Exhibition ; 
the William Brown £19 Exhibition ; the Brackenbury 
Prize in Mediciue, value £32 ; the Brackenbury Prize 
in Surgery, value £32; the Pollock Prize in Physio- 
logy, value £18 ; the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 
£10 10s ; the Treasurer’s Prize, value £10103 ; General 
Proticiency Prizes for first, second, and third-year 
students, of £10 103 each; the Brodie Prize in 
Surgery, the Acland Prize in Medicine, the Thomp- 
son Medal, and Sir Charles Clarke’s Prize. 

All Hospital appointments, including the two House 
Physicianships and two House Surgeonshirs, are 
awarded as the result of competition, and are open to 
the students without additional expense cf any kind. 

Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor 
appointments are given without extra fees, Several 
paid appcintments, including that of Obstetric 
Assistant, with a salary of £100 and board and lodg- 
ing, are awarded yearly upon the recommendation of 
the Medical Scho.l Committec. 

The new Physiological Laboratories and Class- 
rooms, now building, will be ready by October Ist. 

Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained 
by application to 

WILLIAM WADHAM, M.D., Dean. 


RR? AL NAVAL SCHOOL, 

: NEW CROSS, S.E. 

PRESIDENT OF THE Councin—Vice-Admiral H.R.H. 
the DUKE of EDINBURGH, K.G. 

FOUR NOMINATIONS for Naval Cadetships, and 
one for a Naval Clerkship, are given annually for 
boys at this School. 

TERMS for sons of Naval and Marine officers, fifty 
guineas per annum; for others, seventy guineas, 

PREPARATION for the Universities, Navy, Army, 
Civil Service, &c. All candidates for Woolwich and 
Sandhurst direct from the School successful for the 
last four years. First and second places for Naval 
Cadetships in June, 1885, &c. 

Heap MasvER—Rev. JAMES WHITE, M A,, 
assisted by a large staff of Resident Masters, 
Graduates iu honours of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Appl.citions for information as to successes of 
former pupils, Exh‘bition S-:holurships, &c., to be 
made to the HEAD MASTER, 

By order of the Council, 
G, F, JESSOP, 
Bursar. 


ATIN and GREEK. — Certificated 

successful HEAD MASTER teaches LATIN and 
GREEK by CORRESPONDENCE, Beginners reid 
and translate (with great accuracy) Cesar and other 
easy Authors, and New Testament in Greek, in about 
seven months. Exceptionally low terms.—For full 
particulars, list of successes, &c, address, HEAD 
MASTER, Birlingham School, Pershore. 


S': ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN’S EXAMINATION, 
With title of LL.A. 
For Prospectuses, apply to the SECRETARY, 
LL.A. Scheme, St. Andrews, N.B. 





July lst, 1385. 








( UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
(for LADIES), 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
Principat—Rev. Canon ELWYN, Master of the 
Charterhouse. 
Lavy ResipENT—Miss CROUDACE. 


Pupils received from 14 upwards, 
for Students over 18, 

NEXT TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 4th. 
Particulars of Schvlarships, Boarding Houses, &e., 
from SECRETARY, 


co COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
y, 43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W., 


For GIRLS from 5 to 14. 
LapY SUPERINTENDENT—Miss HAY. 
Particulars of SECRETARY. 


JRIVATE TUITION in SWITZER- 

LAND for SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, 
FUREIGN OFFICE, &.—F. MEREWETHER, B.A. 
Oxon., sometime Assistant-Master at Cheltenham Col 
lege, assisted by G. BAYLIS, B.A., Wrangler, late 
Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and a Science 
Graduate, RECELVES a LIMITED NUMBER of 
PUPILS for the above at Chalet de Lucens, Lucen-, 
Canton Vaud. Special advantages for col oquiat 
French aud German. Resident French and German 
Masters. Individual attention. References kindly 
permitted tothe Bishop of Dover, the Dean of Can- 
terbury, Rev. G. W. Kitchin, D.D., and parents of 
former and present pupils.—For prospectus and list 


Higher Lectures 








lars, apply to W, F. RAWNSLEY, M.A, 


versitier, 


of previous successes, apply to Mr. MEREWETHER, 
or Messrs, ASKIN, 38 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 
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KINAHAN’S Gold Medal 


“THE CREAM 


LL 


DELICIOUS, 





WHISKY. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 


ina Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 


and VERY WHOLESOME, 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

Tor Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


New Bond Street, London. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR 


Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Odfice, 1 


Wellington Strect, Strand. 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, | HE STANDARD LIFE ASSUR- 


LIMITED. 
astablished 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 980,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 

or at 30 days’ sight, are granted on the Bank’s 

3ranches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 
,LEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 
BiLLS en the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also received, 
benring interest payable half-yearly at the rate of 4 
per cent, per annum, and transferable by ordinary 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates are issued. Such 
Deposits are repayable at the option of the Bank only, 
and on its giving twelve months’ previous notice to 
the ho'ders. In the event of repayment being made 
on or after January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of 1 per 
cent. <A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiability to 
the Stock. The authorised amount of this issue is 
£500,000, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
. 1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, March, 
886. 









CCIDENTS of DAILY LIFE 

INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 

COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Capital ... ove se se ses £1,000,000 

Income .., si ae nes ve =—- 246,000 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000. 





CHAIRMAN .., .. Harvir M. Fargunar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Exnp Orrick—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C.; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0, 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICEH, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
ioe claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ahty. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD,) Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


TRE A ER RES BAN K, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayab!e on demand. 

TWO PWKR CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSRCOFT, Manager, 


BINDING, 


ANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1825. 
Invested Funds, 6} millions sterling. 
Annual Revenue, £900,000, 
At the division of surplus declared on May 1lith, 
1886, Reversionary Bonus additions to the amount of 
£930,000 were added to Policies. 
Moderate rates of premiums. Liberal conditions. 
Tables of Rates and all other information on appli- 
cation. 
London : 83 King William Street, E.C., 
and 3 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


Brrr & Co2s OWN SAUCE, 





QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 


poreD MEATS. Also, 
Fyssence of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, andother 
PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING BAGS. 
CATALOGUES PCST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
“Ry’s ~ 
URE 
({ONCENTRATED 
OCOA. 


It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons,’’—Sir Cuas, A. 
CaMERON, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &c. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hoid 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 





a. 
CLARENDON PRugg 


LIST OF NEW Books, 





Just ready, 8vo, cloth, 10s 64, 


SEVENTEEN LECTURES on the 


STUDY of MEDIAVAL and 

TORY, aud KINDRED SUBJECTS oy al 

at Oxtord under Statutory Obligation 1s 

By Witiiam Srupas, D.D., Bishop of quit 

late Regius Professor of Modern History Oxi 
“> 


Just ready, crown tto, paper bo rrds, 103 64, 


| A RECORD of BUDDHISTIC KING. 


DOMS. Being an Account by the Ohi . 
Fa-Himn of his Travels in’ Ftia sne Mant 
A.D. 389-414, in search of the Buddhist Book 
Discipline. Translated by James Leace Me 
LL.D., Professor of Chinese, Ox‘ord, 4, 





Fxtra feap. 8ro, cloth, 2: 61; stiff Covers, 1s 63, 


HEINE'S HARZREISE. Edited, wit 
Cc 


Introduction, Notes, &., b 30: 

ae ~ ‘ Somes 6 eS y C. A. Bocuney, 
bil, Doc,, Professor cf German, King’s (oiler, 

London. as 
“The concise commentary is a model of cleans: 

and coudensation.’’—-Saturday Review, - 

(New Volume of the Clarendon Press Series of 

German Classics.) , 


Just ready, extra feap, 8v0, cloth, 4s 63, 


CLARENDON’S HISTORY of th 
REBELLION, Book VI. Edited, with Notes 
&:, by Tuomas ARNOLD, M.A, Fellow of tht 
Royal University of Ireland. - 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 


Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E,0, 


| Pte” 4 LIBRARY 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARES, 8.W, : 
Paesipent—Lord TENNYSON. 
VicE-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONPF, M.P, 
The Very Rev, the Dean of LLANDAF?, 
K. H. BUNBURY, Hsq. 
Sir HENRY BARKLY, KC.B, 
TRUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCE, 
Earl of ROSH BERY 
Tho Library contains 109,000 Volumes of Ansiet 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages, 
Subseription, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Mermbership, £%, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-18), 
price 5s; to Members, 4s. Fifth Edition of the Cat. 
logue in the Pres:. Prospectus on application, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 
TI\HE =LILFRACOMBE  HOTEL- 
5! On the Sea-shore, 259 rooms. New decoration 
avd furniture. Eight lawn-tenn's courts, Lar 
sea-water swimming-bath. Private baths, Tabi 
ad’ Hote Dinner froin 6 to 8 o’clock. 
Telegraphic address, ‘* HOTEL, Ilfracombe.” 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SON 
e PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1968 to 
1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, po 
sessing the power to outlast any other piano,—JOHS 
BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Maunfactaren, 
18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, Lendon, W. Liss 
free. 








MPORTANT to the ASTHMATIC- 
Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONI?) WAFER3.-it, 
Jewell, Chemist, 151 London Road,  Liverpoil 
writes :—** A gentleman over 80 years of age hasuil 
your Wafers for 30 years ; nothing ever snited him 
well; he believes that he woali have been in bi 
graye but for them.’ In asthma, consamptioy, 
bronchitis, coughs, colds, shortness of breath, phleze, 
pains in the che-t, and rheumatism, they give insta 
relief and a rapid cure, Dr. Locock’s Wafers tav 
pleasantly. Sold at 1s 1d, 23 91, 43 64, ant Llspe 
box, by all Druggiste. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT al 
PILLS.—Ovrwarp Inrrreiries.—Before tht 
discovery of these remedies, miny cases of sores 
uleers, &e, were pronounced to be hopelessly it- 
curable, becanse the treatment pursued tended 
destroy the strength it was incompetent to preserve 
and to exasperate the symptoms it was inadequate! 
remove, Holloway’s Pills exert the most wholes 
powers over the unhealthy flesh or skin, withoe 
debarring the patient from fresh air and exervias 
thus the constitutional vigour is hasbanded while 
mo-t malignant ulcers, abscesses, an skin diseases 
in process of cure. Both Ointment and Pills me 
the blood richer and purer, instead of permittyy 
to fall into that poor and watery state 80 fatal 
many labouring under chronic ulcerations. 





~“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is froquet! 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles. 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist f 
Weakest Rights, eo Mr. H. LAURANUE, OcULIs 
OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Batt 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esa., M.P., Dr. Baiel 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the rit 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, “ati 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corpo 








March Slst, 1884, 


London, W.C, 


St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan St. & 
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2 —— 
poPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


yoW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


our of the GLOAMING. By E. 


J,Porter, 2 vols. 


g,BRIAVELS. By Mary Deane, 


Author of “Quatrefoil.” 3 vols. 


te COURTING of MARY 
SMITH. By F. W. Rostnson, Author of 
“Qrandmother’s Money,” &. 3 vols. 


LILY MAID. By William 


Gzorce WATERS. 3 vols, 


in LETTERS of GOLD. By 


Tuomas St. E. ifaxe. 2 vols, 


The POWER of GOLD. 


Grorce Lambert, 2 vols. 


By 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Miss BRADDON'S NEW NOVEL, 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols, 
ONE THING NEEDFUL. 


By Author of ‘ Lady Andley’s Secret,” &e. 


London: J.and R. MAXWELLID, and all Libravies. 


THE HEIRESS OF HAREDALE. 
By Lady VIRGINIA SANDARS, 


3 vols, 





F. V. WHITE and C9. 


INPORTANT TO INTENDING ASSURERS. 
BOURNE’S HANDY ASSURANCE 
DIRECTORY. 


Just published, 180 pp., demy 8yo, prive Is, 
“4 fall directory of British companies... ..A valna- 
ble publication.’’—Spectator (New York), July 15, 1886. 


HANDY ASSURANCE GUIDE. 

“ Has been received with weleome, and has achieved 
considerable popularity on both sides of the Atlantic.” 
—Review (New York), July 3,1886, Price 31, 

Liverpool: WILLIAM BOURNE, 12 Lord S reet. 
london: F. W. BOURNE, 26 Paternoster Row, E.C. 

Price 1s Monthly, post free. 
7s EX POSITOR. 
Edited by 
Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. 
Contents ror SEPTEMBER, 

Tue First InpicatIons OF GNOSTICISM IN 
Minor. By Professor Godet. 

Some GLFANINGS FROM Sr. Prrer’s Harvest Firwp. 
By the Right Kev. the Lord Bishop of Derry. 

Tue SPREAD OF JEWIsi CHRISTIAN ReLIGious IDEAS 
AMONG THE Ea@yprians. By Professor Wessely, 
Vienna. J 

Tat GaRMENTS oF TIIE 
Maclaren, D.D. 

THE Book or Zecnantan.—V. ReLIGious OnsEr- 
VANCES, By Marcus Dods, D D. 

REcENT ASSYRIAN AND EGyprian LiTeraTURE. 

Brevi, 


ASIA 


RENEWFSD Soun, By Alex. 


London: Hopprr & SrovGuton, 27 Paternoster Row. 


R. WAT Son ASTHMA and 

a See OBITS. ‘ Treatise on the only Success- 
3 of Caring -e Diseases y Rovert G@ 
Warts, M.D., PSL POS. bo cpeumaeion 
London: C, Mivcnrit and Co., Red Lion Court 
Fen Street; and SIMPEIN and Co., Stationers’ Hall 





RESERV ATION of WOOD.—See 
the BUILDER for Ancust 21st (price 47; 

» Aucust 2lst (price 41; b 
post, 43d; Annual Subscription, 19s).—Also View ot 
> ara Museum, Chester; Church of the Holy 
baw Blackpocl; Dorlton Panels, Indian and 
Bina! Exhibit ion.— Old Houses, Montgomeryshire.— 
E story of Stained Glass.—Architectural Association 
ante —Archological Institu'e at Chester.— 
$ uarries ; &¢,—46 C rine Stree ‘ 
psec ries ; &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all 














Wal 7 1 r 

A GLO-GERMAN COLLEGE for 
itil _ LADIES, ASHBOURNE LODGE, Forest 
dnc? ondon, 8.F. Superior Fivishing School, con- 
ucted on the German High School System, the 
ede English taught by first-class masters, and not 
te eorermesees. German and French as on the Con- 
po mus.¢ a speciality. Healthy locality. Perfect 
inh ‘ry arrangements, Best unlimited diet. Estab. 
ished 1860, Pros; ectus on application, 














MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 
Established in 1842, for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Books. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
COUNTRY “i » TWO GUINEAS ze 





SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues gratis and post free :— 


1 RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


At GREATLY RepDUcED PRICEs. 


BOOK 


2, BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


Many BEING Now Out oF Prinz. 


3 WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


HALF-BOUND IN Sets oR SEPARATELY. 
4. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 


«= Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT STREET, W. 





IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
USE 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


Being the Finest Meat-flavonring Stock, 


Extracts sold as BARON Liebig’s 
have no connection with the Baron. 





Efficient Tonic. 


Highly recommended as ‘‘ Night-Cap,”” 
instead of 
alcoholic diinks, 
Only sort guaranteed genuine by Use it for 


Baron Liebig. Soups, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calenlated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA PERRIN S. 


es Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 


SAUCE, 


and 


Vilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 
BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


MILK AS FOOD 
THE NEW PATENT CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED MILK 


Supplies the system with nutriment without any digestive effort. 
Will keep indefinitely in all climates. Delicious in flavour. 


GOLD MEDAL, 1884. 
SAVORY and MOORE, New Bond Street, London. 








From 
HOME COUNTY DAIRIES. 


In Tins, 2s 6d each, of Chemists everywhere, and 
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QREWANQOVELS BY AMELIA E. BARR. 





Now ready, crown 870, cloth, 33 6d. 


JAN VEDDER'S WIFE. 


By AMELIA E. BARR. 


The Spectator says :—“ This is a story of very great merit, with its vivid pictures 
of scenery and life and its powerful drawing of character.”’ 

The Bradfurd Observer says :—‘‘ One of the most powerful storie’, powerful in 
its purity and simplicity, that has appeared for some time.” 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 3; 64. 


A DAUGHTER OF FIFE. 


By AMELIA E. BARR. 


The Leeds Mercury says:—‘' A more enjoyable story of Scottish life has not 
come from the press during recent years.” 

The Ardrossan Herqa says:—* We most cordially recommend this beautiful 
‘Scotch story.” 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


BETWEEN TWO LOVES. 


By AMELIA E. BARR. 


Crown 8yo, paper, ONE SHILLING. 


THE HARVEST OF THE WIND; 


and other Stories. 
By AMELIA E. BARR. 


London: JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.S NEW BOOKS, 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., assisted by A. E., T. WATSON. 


SHOOTING. 


By: Lord WALSINGHAM and Sir RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart. 
With Contributions by Lord Lovat, Lord Cuartes Kerr, the Hon. G, 
Lasce._es, and A. J, STvaART-WORTLEY. 

With numerous Illustrations by A. J. Stuakt-WorTLEY, HARPER PENNINGTON, 
Cc, Wuymerr, J. G. Miivais, G. E. Lona, and J, H. OswaLp Brown. 


Vol. IL—FIELD and COVERT. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
Vol. IIL—MOOR and MARSH. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


ENGLISH WORTHIES. Edited by Andrew 


Lane. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d each, 


DARWIN. By Grant Allen. 

MARLBOROUGH. By G. Saintsbury. 
SHAFTESBURY (the First Earl). By H. D. Traill. 
ADMIRAL BLAKE, By David Hannay. 
RALEIGH. By Edmund Gosse. 





STEELE. By Austin Dobson. 
BEN JONSON. By J. A. Symonds. 


*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 


| In the press, 


LIFE and LABOURS of JOHN MERCER, 


F.R.S., F.C.S., &c., the Self-Taught Chemical Philosopher; including 
numerous Recines used at the Oakenshaw Calic> Print-Works. By Epwarp 
A. PARNELL, F.C.S,, Author of ‘‘ Applied Chemistry,” &c. With Portrait, 
crown 8yo, 7s 6d, 


The STANDARD of VALUE. By William 


Leranton Jorpan, F.R.G.S. Third Edition, crown S8vo, 5s. 


Part I.—Lord LIVERPOOL’S OVERSIGHT and its CONSEQUENCES. 
Part II.—The DOUBLE STANDARD and the NATIONAL DEBT. 
Part III.—The POUND STERLING: its HISTORY and CHARACTER. 


** A Iucid statement and clear case for bimotallists,”’—Finance Chronicle, 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By George Mac- 


Donatp, LL.D. First and Second Series, New and Cheaper Editions, 
crown 8yo, 33 64 each. 


The MIRACLES of OUR LORD. By George 


MacDonap, LL.D. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 61. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


es 


MESSRS. HATCHARD’S Ligy 


Just published, crown 8vo, 33 6, 
FAMILY PRAYERS for a MONTH. 
Compiled by the Rev. George Smitu, B.D., Rector of 5 
Dean, and Hon. Canon of Norwich. ‘ ¥ Homersfiold, Raral 





The BOOK of COMMON PRAYER for CHILD 


Arranged as read in Charches. With Tex's and Proverbs, and [] ‘ 
with Photographs from the Old Masters. Printed in clear Type in Rel 
Black. In various bindings, from 3s 6d to 103 6, and 
The Prayer-book is especially designed for the use of Children, and so a i. 
that they may readily follow the services of the Church; thus Aavoidi 
frequent turning of the leaves necessitated inthe use of the ordinary Prayerbooe 


HOT WEATHER LESSON-BOOKS. . 
Part I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Holland, and Belgium, B 0 
Montresor. Feap., cloth, 1s 6d, 7M, A, 
These little volumes will contain in a bright and readable form for children 
Geozraphical, Ethnical, and Historical Account of each of the Couutries of the 
World, 


AMONG the CARBONARI. 


The Adventures of Peyton Phelps with the Secret Society. A Book tor 
Boys. By Gracr StessinG. Small crown 8vyo, Illustrated, 33 64, 
A very exciting little narrative. The reader is taken through stirrin 
and cannot fail to be interested.”—Spectator. “ing Boenes 
‘*Miss Stebbing is the only lady writer who has so far shown herself capable 
of writing books in a style puatable for boys over twelve years old. The ator 
is altogether out of the usual line, and the interest is well sustained tiroagheat 
—Standard, 
‘Breaks new ground in boyish romance. The tale is capitally tgld, and 
novel excitement is well kept up till the last.’’— Observer. 


KIRKE’S MILL, and other Stories. 
By Mrs. O’REItty, Author of ‘‘ Sussex Stories,’ &. Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
‘* Extremely true to every-day life, enlivened by telling incidents, and flarourgj 
with quaint drollery.”—Times. 
** Mrs. O'Reilly has the art of story-telling in perfection, and never doos bettir 
than in these brief yet carefully elaborated tales.”’—Literary World, 
** Will be welcomed by those who remember the freshness and spirit of all thy 
writer's books,’’—Saturday Review. 


THAT CHILD. By the Author of “ The Atelier du Lys.” 
&e. Lilustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

‘* Written by the clever authoress of ‘The Atelier du Lys.’ In the consciention. 
ness of the workmanship, and in the refinement of her finish, the writer reminds 
us much of Miss Thackeray ; and ‘ That Child’ recalls in some respects the novd 
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